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OFFICE NO. 1, BARCLAY 8T., TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE ASTOR HOUSE. 





NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1846. 


VOL. XVL---N* 21. 








Co Correspondents. 

W. H.8.—Your T. R.’s must have been stopped at the Custom House. We sent du- 
plicates on Monday last. 

Y.—The Buggy was shipped about the 15th June; we do not recollect the 
name of the packet, but we forwarded a bill of lading to the consignees at Mobile— E. 
L. A. & Co.—and to your friend, 8S. W. H., at W. 

J. E.W.—No portraits of Blue Dick or Peytona have been engraved. We have a 
portrai‘ in oil of each of them, but that of Peytona does not do her justice. 

C. R.--We wrote you on Monday, advising that J.and P. H. be sold at B. instead of 
sending them to this market, as they are best known there. 

Wat N — The price is $8. Would advise you to wait awhile for the new American 
edition of (el. Hawker’s “ Instructions to Young Sportsmen,” which Lea & Blanchard, 
of Phil , have in press. Mr. R. has enclosed the bill in your paper. 

W. E. B —We forwarded your gun to N. H , on Tuesday, by Adams & Co’s Exp ess 
C.’s receipt you will find in the leather case. ‘ 

J.H. V.—The price of your pointer is excessive, even if he is everything you describe. 
We heve no order for one at this moment. 

G. P. B —Why not introduce the matter in the course ofa communication? You can 
do so let'cr than wecan. Talk it over with S.° The change has been made in the ad- | 
dress of ) our paper. 

“* Volpas.”—To give the matter more publicity would answer no good puxpose ; the | 
way in which you manage things in Ca. of late, is not calculated to set jou forward 
any. Will write you should a chance for you offer itself. it was the N. O. Picayune 
people who enquired your address. Suppose you write them ? d 

‘““A Modern Jaques.”—Sorry you were not more felicitous in the choice ofa subject. 
We may publish your essay but we dor’t fancy it much. It would not have cost you 
half the time to have written a much betterone onatheme more appropriate to the 
peculiar characteristics of this journal. If we knew Ralph Waldo Emerson’s present 
address, we would certainly send it to him; he would enjoy it amazingly. 

S. A. G. and “ Aldeano.”—Will try to give you aplace next week. Also, 

‘‘ A Sale on Lake Erie, by Dunne Verrie Browne, Esq.” Also, 

“Scraps from the Note Book ofa Missouri Lawyer.” 

‘Soft Soap for the Million” is not up to your mark, “‘my friendly ;” it is overdone, 
and by no means comparable to your other articles. Try it agam. ‘Jt will never do 
to give it up so, Mr. Brown.” 

The ‘‘ Notes of a voyager” reached us too late for publication this week. 

E. P. H.—We can supply you with a brace of the purest breed for $40, placing them 
on ship board. At this season we would advise you not to take any under four months 
old. 

“ Acorn.”’— Can you procure for a mutual friend in Louisiana, a dog of the stock of the 
“ Scotch or Irish Deer Hound,” you described in this paper of the 16th June? Our 

friend has some large hounds with which he hunts the wild cat, panther, wolf, andbear, | 
which he thinks can hardly be surpassed for speed, courage and game, but from your 
description he thinks a cross would be the very thing. About two months since he ac- 
cidentally pitched upon “ an old she” (bear,) and her cubs with only five dogs of his pack ; 
the old she, he says, ,“* knocked us plump from taw, badly wounding four out of the 
five.” Send u. the price, if one is to - had, please 


him for twenty years and more. During this pericd he was never known to 
follow any individual, even when tempted by caresses or the offer of food, 
from any person, invariably refusing it when offered at his post. He has 
been fullowed by persons curious to ascertain where he feeds, but by some 

_ singular process contrives to defeat their purpose, by disap pearing the mo- 
ment their eye is turned to any other object if but for one moment. 

In each successive removal of the post office, le has always gone along, 

as if considering himself a part of the establishment. In the last case fol- 
lowing the first dray load of moveables, and remaining at the new office ever 
since. 
_ He attends all firemen’s parades, military processions, political mass meet- 
ings, and every funeral of note inthe city. At the funeral pageant, last year, 
in memory of General Jackson, he crawled under the hearse, and kept un- 
der it the whcle route—nearly two miles—although considerably exhausted 
by the effort, the day being uncommonly sultry and close. 

During the whole course of his long life, he ha’.never been known to 
have been meddled with by other dogs, or tg’ havg taken any notice of his 
species,nor to have received any ill usage fy§m any individual, man or boy, 
by wh&n he is extensively known and regarded as a privileged character. 
Htndréds having business at the post office, who would unhesitatingly kick 
any other dog out of the road, step aside carefully, however great the throng, 
rather than tread on or insult the noble brute. He may be seen occasion- 
ally sunning himself at the door of the Trust Company or Franklin Bank Ex- 
change, but is never guilty of lying at the door of a private residence. My 
friend, Rabbi Jonas, who believes in the transmigration of souls, suggests 
that the spirit which animates Lear, was once that of a public officer and an 


most lively prospect that we were obtaining more than we had bargained 
for. The moment had arrived when we must storm the fort, or beat a re- 
treat. 

** Gad !” exclaimed Bill on a sudden, ‘‘ did you ever know such cursed 
weather in July ? We must have another scuttle of coal.” 

He sprung the bell-cord, and Jerry was at hand. 

** Another scuttle of coal, Jerry.” 

Bill snuffed a breath of fresh air as the door closed on the retiring ser- 
vant, and the next moment a piece of sealing-wax was simmering on the 
top of the stove. 

This was too much for our friend. He bounded from the cot, naked to 
the buff, as wet as if he had just left a shower-bath—and commenced such 
a tirade as I never heard before or since. 

‘ Vot you do; sare? By dam—you have break my neck short off, wis dis 
dam” re 

‘** What’s the mattew, sir ?” asked Bill, quietly. 

‘* Mattaire ?—.Vo mattair, sare. Dis dam shoke me—wis you ’Mericaine 
segare—wot-you-call-em—dam shote-seex. Begare, you have squeese all 
de bref from my bellish, vot you call stomach! Wot you for do dis!—I 
sal” 








** Don’t you smoke in your country ?” inquired Bill, innocently. 





individual of the most aristocratic bearing. Apart from the usual instincts 


and remarkable sagacity of dogs there is much that is mysterious and unac- | 


countable in the history and habits of Lear, a part only of which are here | 
stated.” 





HOW WE SMOKED HIM OUT. 
BY THE YOUNG ’UN. 
To the multitude acquainted with the miseries and mysteries of a “ first- | 
rate boarding-house” in New York—the following sketch contains but lit. | 
tle interest. The many who have never been “ thar,” however, may dis- | 


** Wot you call dat schmoke? You have kill me dead—one, two, tree 
times, wis dis dam—pah /—I sal be accommodait bettair, sair—I sal come- 
plam” 

** Hadn’t you better go to a hotel, sir ?” 

‘** Hottel! Wot you call dem hot-’el, eh ?—begair, sair, you find one hot 
*ell wis no shmoke in him, some fine day! Begair, I sal move out /—by 
dam !” 

With this, the poor fellow commenced dressing and packing his duds— 
and we soon afterwards had the satisfaction of seeing him making his way 





B., H. & Co.—We received your order yesterday and have already set about making CVT @ sort of philosophy in the story ; and should any find themselves si-| gown stairs, nearer dead than alive—most vociferously cursing ‘*dem dam 


the necessary contracts. Most likely we shall be able to ship the entire order by the 
‘ Palmetto.” 

G. C.—Your order for a horse that can trot in harness 1n 2:40 to 2:50, is received, and 
we will endeavor to fill it in a few days. It is not quite so casy doing so as “ falling off 
a log.” | 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the ‘Spi 
cit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission 
for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Sto: x, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost. of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and cthers, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising 

orough-bred Stock, 

riage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc. 

Anexperience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders ¢ anufac | 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor te execute any orders or commissions entrust | 
ed to him. with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit by | 
and or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- | 
dressed to Wm. T. PORTER) —must be posi-paid. March 1, 1848 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, | 
Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. | 
Sail and Row Boats. 
Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 








THE SPIRIT OF THE ‘TIMES | 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JULY 138, 1846. | 


MORE CURIOSITIES. 
We have received per the brig “ Lamar” from Galveston, Texas, some | 
very intercsting additions to our Cabinet of Sporting Curiosities. First, is | 
the Beer Skin, which Kenpaun thought ‘*some, for a new country,” | 
when he saw it at [louston. It contains over thirty square feet! It mea- 
sures over seven feet from the snout to the root of the tail, and is five feet | 
four inches wide! It is aremarkably fine specimen, the blackest and gloss- | 
rest we have ever seen. It is the gift of Messrs. Torrey & BroTHeRr, of | 
Houston. | 
Next in order, is the equipment of a Camanche Warrior, comprising a | 
bow * and quiver full of arrows,” in a case of tanned buffalo or bear skin, 
a hatchet, etc.. The case is fitted with a shoulder strap and is ornamented | 


with the tails of the grey wolf or some such varmint. The arrow heads | 


are rudely constructed of iron, which are fastened with sinew; the arrows | chamber—but he returned very shortly, puffing and blowing with the exer- 


. . ° . | 
are twenty-seven inches in length; the bow four feet ; the bow isvery light | 


but with very little exertion we shot on the first trial through an inch pine | 
board across the office. The blade of the hatchet is evidently of English 

or American manufacture; its head and handle form a pipe. Altogether 

the equipment is as formidable as it is picturesque. At Kendall’s earnest 

request we shall not promenade Broadway in it until his arrival with his 

Mexican blanket and “trimmings.” We are indebted for the lot to our 

friend Judge Toier, of the Texas General Post office. 

ALexanpeR McKin.ey, Esq., of Philadelphia, has sent us a tusk of 
the Wild Boar of Louisiana, of the most extraordinary dimensions. It 
weighs nearly three ounces and is twelve inches and an eighth in length. 
Detesting bores as heartily as we do, we would certainly walk five miles to 
see the one which wore this ornament inf his snout. The tusk was accom- 
panied by a note from which we make the following extract :— 

‘Wien ona late visit to the South, Dr. Frencn, a gentleman residing 
in the parish of Concordia, Louisiana, put into my hands the curiosity ac- | 
companving this letter, requesting me to present it to you in his name, sup- | 
posing that it would be acceptable to you. It is atusk of the wild boar of | 
Louisiana, and was taken from one killed by Dr. French himself. He con- | 
sideped it a curiosity worth preserving.” 

So do we, and both Dr. French and our correspondent will please accept 
our best thanks, 








| 
“ Lear,” the “Old Brown Dog” of Cincinnati. 


We have read, with ro little interest, in the Cincinnati papers, of the 
death of a rival of “The Fireman’s Dog,” of London, and “ The distin- | 
guished Member of the Humane Society,” which Landseer has immortal- | 
ized, Lear was known to the “oldest inhabitant” of Cincinnati. One of 
the papers states that for twenty years past he has resided there, and has 
generally signalized himself by attending with great sobriety, all grand pro- 
cessions. He was buried with due honors in the yard belonging to the 
** Gazette” buildings, and it is in contemplation, we learn, to rear a monu- 
ment to his memory. [The ‘ Gazette” people will please put down the 
“* Spirit” among the subscribers to the monument.] Mr. Cist, of the Cin- 
cinnati ‘* Advertiser,” furnishes the following interesting details respecting 


| of ‘ short-six’ cigars.” 


milarly circumstanced, let them adopt a like remedy, and “take our hat” if} 
the ‘critter is not druv out!” 

In the year 184—, I had taken lodgings in a “‘ respectable” boarding place . 
street, and a four months’ residence had fairly initiated me. 1 | 
was scarcely twenty, yet I had been plundered of my wardrobe, by a stran- 
ger, who was “‘ stopping only a day or two ;” I had paid the supper-bills at 
Delmonico’s for half a score of the knowin’ ones, who had invited me to’ 
participate with them, and who had either ‘left their pocket-books at 
home,” or who had prematurely ‘‘ stepped out,” as I was finishing my last 
cup of chocolate. I had run the ‘* neffy” gauntlet, and was perfectly well 


in 





; acquainted with the shortest cut both te and from Passandro’s! I had been 


four months in Gotham—and it was midsummer, 


The good lady of the house was one of the few who paid her bills, regu- 
larly. And well she might! Her house was always filled, and “ three in 
a room” was a moderate allowance. Two beds in my own apartment were 
occupied ; the third had been vacant for a week. An applicant came—he 
was one of ’em—a ‘transient gentleman from the West Indies”—and he 
had the pleasure of being shown to the unoccupied cot in our room. My 
chum and I had returned from an evening call at ten o’clock, and found the 
intruder safely stowed away for the night. It was hardly the thing, this— 
(we had been victimized once)—and we put ourselves immediately on the 
defensive. The stranger was awake, and muttered something in half 
French, half English—about his being disturbed by our entrance. An ex- 
change of glances between Bill and myself fixed the matter, and we com- 
menced operations forthwith. 

As I have said, it was July. The thermometer had ranged well up to 95° 
throughout the day, and the night was oppressively close and sultry. I im- 
mediately closed the two windows, with an affected shudder at the chilly 
night air, my room-mate shut the door, and I rang the bell. The servant 
promptly responded to the summons. 

** Jerry—a scuttle of coal, and some kindling !” 

** A what, sir?” 

** A hod of anthracite, sir ;—and bear a hand, too. We want a fire.” 

A half snicker passed over Jerry’s countenance as he left the door of the 


tion, (for the weather was intensely hot !) and placed a scuttle of coal, etc., 
at our disposal 

** Anything more, sir ?”’ 

*“* Yes. Goto , the chandler’s, and bring me half a dozen bundles | 





** Short-sixes, sir!” 

‘* Short sixes, Jerry—green ones if he has them.” 

Five minutes only elapsed before Jerry returned with a choice collection 
of abbreviated ‘* nines”—so green that they were black / 

** Nothing more, sir ?” 

“ Nothing now, Jerry—but look sharp at the bell.” 

** Yes, sir’—and Jerry vanished. 

Meantime we had cleared the pipe—the fire was well under way, and we 
shortly afterwards discovered the quicksilver at 106! But still we shud- 
dered, and Bill continued to clear the grate, complaining of the “ lack of 
draught,” while we jointly blazed away at the ‘‘ sixes”—the atmosphere in 
the apartment having by this time become so dense and clogged with heat 
and the burning of green Virginia tobacco, saturated with vitriol water— 
that it was absolutely choking. 

Our dark-brown friend turned uneasily upon his feather bed. A stifled 
‘“‘ whew !” or two was all that had as yet escaped him, however. He turned 
again, and threw the coverlet upon the foot-board. 

Bill came to his aid at once! The poker rang beneath the grate—another 
peck of anthracite was deposited in the cylinder stove—the stub of his 
half-smoked cigar was thrown upon the red-hot cover—the fire blazed 
again, and our West India-man dashed his sweat-moistened sheet upon the 
carpet, with— 

“© Sacre /—Hot, dam! Isal be pinch all up !” 

“‘ What did you observe, sir?” inquired Bill, as he coolly lighted ano- 
ther six. 

‘* Hah! Be gar, I sall die wis dis”— 

** Subject to the cramp, sir?” said I, affecting to misunderstand him. 

“ Cramb! Wot youcall dat cramb? You cram dem sto’ pipe—by gar, 
sare, I sal shoke me, in my winepipe—by dam 7 





** the illustrious departed :”— 

** One of the greatest curiosities of Cincinnati is Lear, the old brown dog, 
who may be seen at almost any hour of the day in the purlieus of our city 
post office, and as he has not and probably never had any owner, may be 
numbered as one of the familiars of that establishment. 

Amidst the various successions of postmasters—during the whole incum- 
bencies of Burke, Taylor and Crawford—amidst all the Presidential changes 
of Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, and Polk, he still 


; i : he oldest in- : | . 
olde it. 80the,, er meee ne eee baw Bast apPoarenes | Ae | But the fun was getting to ve beyond endurance, and we conceived a the statutes in that case 


habitant cannot tell, but I can find several who have known and recollect 


Bill swore the fire wouldn’t burn, and that he should freeze, if he couldn’t 


do something to warm the room. 
| Our new-comer tossed from one side of the cot to the other—the perspi- 


Yankee shote-seex !” He obtained quarters at Holt’s house, near by, how- 
ever, and we were satisfied ; having literally smoked the forbidding looking 
biped out of our premises. 

Shortly after midnight, we had the pleasure of ridding ourselves of the 
intruder, and throwing up the sashes, we aired the apartment as best we 
could—the rousing coal fire was extinguished—the cylinder cooled off—and 
though we half-smothered ourselves in this adventure, we were never after- 
ward troubled with offensive strangers in ‘* Room 24.” G. BP. B. 

PHILraDeLeHia, July 10, 1846, 





Aunt Sally Spain’s Notions on the Honesty of “ Niggers.”’ 
By ‘‘ POSSUM,” A NEW VIRGINIA CORRESPONDENT. 

** You needn’t be a tellin’ me nothin’ ’bout the honesty of niggers, Tom,” 
said Aunt Sally Spain; ‘* you young folks now-a-days thinks as how you 
knows everything, just *cause your daddy, the old fool, had money enough 
to give you a college education. I knows more ’bout niggers, a great sight, 
than you does ’bout all that drotted Latin and Greek what you’re allers 
spouting ata body. I reckon you never hurd me tell of my old nigger 
’oman, Betsey ?” 

I acknowledged I never had, and the old lady, after lighting her pipe, 
continued— 

‘* Well, Betsey and I was fotch up together by my poor old daddy, and E 
think from the time we fust could claverly run ’bout, we was the thickest 
of any thing I ever seed. Well, arter I grew up and married yer uncle 
Ned, we went to house-keeping, and I was so distrust at the idea of part- 
ing from Betsey that daddy he makes me a present of her, and she was the 
usefulest to be sure, a helping me to keep house, tending to milkin’ and 
poltry, and the like; in fact she allers toted the keys fur me. She’s been a 
keeping house for me now nigh on forty year, and I never kotch her with 
nothin’ of mine ’twill a fortnight ago last Monday. I was a washing of the 
cups and such like arter brekfast ; ‘ Betsey,’ says I—just in them words— 
‘take the key and go to the sto-room and git out the flour and things 
for dinner.’ Well, the old’oman started off, and arter a while I finished a 
washin’ up, and in tact, was a gwine to my room for my sowing ‘tereals, 
when who should | meet, right slap in the face, but Betsey, a coming from 
the ste-room with a large basin of sugar under hir arm the old thing had 
stole. Icouldn’t a felt worser if I had a been shot. ‘ Lord! Betsey! says 
I, dropping my hands just so fashion, and bustin’ into tears, ‘ Lord, Betsey, 
I wouldn’t a thought it! I thought if there was a honest one in the world 
twas you!!’ ‘ Lord, mistress!’ says Betsey, bustin’ into tears, too, ‘my 
dear mistress, don’t cry so—don’t distrass yourselfso. You knows we’s all 
poor errin’ sinful creters—all lierble to temptasion, and we all wi// steal. 
1 been a stealing all my life, but disis de fust time I ever was kotch !’” 

Possum Hot.ow, Va, July 6, 1846. 





The Massacre at the Valley of Wyoming. 
Wromina, Pa., July 7, 1846. 


Dear “* Spirit” —I am glad have to a pen in hand to write to you again: 
for the hunger of going a month without seeing you, (a Castlereagh expres- 
sion, but ’minahurry,) makes me feel now as happy asa loafer whose 
“claims” have gotten him an office. 

We are just through a Military encampment ; the tents are struck, and 
the pomp and circumstance have bidden us good bye ; but the remem- 
brance of ‘‘Camp Wyoming,” and the celebration of the completion of the 
monument to the memory of the men who died fighting here on the 3d day 
of July, ’78, will not soon pass away. I have heard many fine speeches in 
my life time; but never before any so full of heart-eloquence, none so thril- 
ling, and none so perfestly free from the sickening grandiloquence of Fourth 
of July orators. Sixty-eight years ago, by the bank of the Susquehanna, 
on the third of July, the tomahawk and the Tory rifle did work; husband 
an@ wife, and child fell dead on each other. Ou the third of July, 1546, 
four thousand people met on the bank of the same Susquehanna, by the 
common grave of those who had fought for their Valley, and celebrated the 
placing of the last stone on a pile which will fall down long before the 
memory of those to whom it is consecrated shall pass away. 


LEAVES FROM AN ANGLER’S NOTE-BOOK. 





NUMBER IV. 
Written for the “ Spirit of the Times” by Jon» St. Jonn. 
Indignant as the whole household were at the discoveries made by Mas- 


ter Johnny, and detailed in my last, the Colonel did not think proper to 
proceed in extremis upon the unhappy sheep-stealer, without calling a 














‘ration rolling from his body, meanwhile—but, my affectionate chum still 

plied the poker, and we continued to smoke, and chatter, and sing—Bill 

| occasionally varying the amusement with an inimitable shaking fit, as if the 
ague had him. 


council of war composed of the males of his family, and the Overseer, Mr. 
Torxey, a very long man with a very little head, and feet pats wep ene 
model of snow-shovels. This gentleman, who soonest he.) wnen.S fw 
: . aod i ding to 

ds, advocated the immediate stringing Up of the prisoner, aecording 
| words, advocate made and provided by his honor Judge Lynch. But 
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ccna 

j ; led: the Colonel had a great respect for the ma- | 
pes rpg WB believed the fellow-to be a regular “ nigger- : 
stealer,” in which case he mnt be more profitably hung by the State, 

i individual: 

ae joa we young *uns, more in the spirit of red Indians than of 
white men,-set industriously to work pumping the fellow, but. it was “ no | 
go.” He was too old a bird to be caught with chaff, and at length , COnjec- | 
turing that we had no proof against him, the scamp waxed impudent, and 
threatened to have the “ lor” of us, if he were not speedily emancipated. 
This was not to be borne, so the chap was delivered from his earthy con- 





side, now on the other, like a robin that” had’ just nabbed a grub 


‘*Him must be loaded—no light come tro de fire-hole, de touch-mouf. | 
Eigh ! massa, him be load,I do tink,” and seizing the rammer, he thrust it , 
_sharply down the barrel, and hearing the soft thud, we both came to the 


conclusion that the gun was loaded. ‘ Indeed, me do tink he is load, arter 
all,” continued Scip. ; **I was try see ef I hear de rammer come down 
ting,” when sure enough something went ting down the barrel of the gun, 
and a watery yellowish fluid commenced trickling down the muzzle. 

‘‘Eigh! gorramity buccra! what de debil is de matter dah !” quoth Scip. 
The mystery was destined to a speedy elucidation. His companion, who, 


finement in which he had luxuriated for the last ten hours, placed in a; on account of a physical deformity, rejoiced in the euphonious appellation 


hogshead partly headed up, so that only his neck and head were visible ; 
a rope attached to the cask was then passed over the limb of a large tree, 
and before the fellow could say “‘ beans,” he was swinging in upper air, 
some twenty feet from the ground. 

This done, Tom Nugent came deliberately forward, loaded his rifle with 
a bullet of paper, drew bead, and cracked away. The “‘ suspended one”’ 
yelled for mercy, and begged for God’s sake that he should not be shot that 
way, like a ’coon up atree, but all in vain. The Colonel followed his son, 


of ‘* Catfish-mouth,” at this moment was returning from the tavern, with a 
huge gourd of water in his hand. On seeing what was going on about the 
cannon, this last worthy burst into a sharp run, spilling his water all the 
way, and coming straight up to Scipio, he fairly shattered his utensil across 
the woolly caput of his comrade, without saying with your leave or by 
your leave, and roaring out at the same time— 

‘*Dem you—you-you brack tief, you teal my dyner, eigh? you see me 
tick him in de gun when I go to get gourd o’ water, eigh! you hunder-dol- 








July 18 


It seems to be felt by some of the “‘ new age,” wh ose souls are as easily 
alarmed as a sitting hen, that these pictures of war are calculated to foster 
a war spirit in the bosom of our ‘‘ beloved country.”? Now we do not hesi- 
tate to say that we consider war in any shape as a great evil ; that the chief 
nations of christendom could forever prevent any general contest taking place 
again in the world, and that the efforts offall should be sedulouslydi rected to 
create and diffuse such an impression—since the impression J oncefuniversa) , 
would be sure to be followed by sucha result. So much the more reason 
for not blessing, if we do not curse, our present administration, which, cre- 
ating difficulties with a wretched and half savage uation’ makes this repub- 
lic the first christian people to break a peace of thirty years, strews the hot 
South-West in summer with festering corpses, takes the lives of hundreds 
of our countrymen, and puts back, twenty years, the dominion of the spirit 
of peace, if it do not end in making us a military people, delighting in war, 
and looking on bloodshed as the noblest means of distinction. If such, aj- 
so, were to be the effect of Mr. Headley’s book, we would condemn it at once 
and without reserve. But the impression on our own mind has been pre. 
cisely the reverse. We have never been so shocked with a view of the hor. 
rors of war, and we believe the same feeling must be produced upon the 
minds of others. It must indeed, be a very oblique or diluted intellect, which 














then Will Somers, then Master Johnny, then myself, and lastly Mr. Torkey, | lar nigger you !” 
who was considerably scandalized at this exploit, and persisted in all the ‘«* No, you be dem !” responded Scip., ‘* you cuss hen tief, you! you brack 
time insinuating the beneficial results that would inevitably ensue to all | catfis-mouf. You hab no dynah, you liard, you neber hab no dyner, you 
parties cgncerned , were leaden bullets substituted for the ‘‘ paper pellets” | dem Coromantee stockfish !” 
of Tom’s brain. But no one would consent to his proposition, and at length ‘* You be dem lie yousef,” responded he of the open mouth, “‘ you brack 
the reluctant subject of Mr. Torkey’s cogitations was let down, and his con- | dog, you niggah! you look down de gun when I go way, dere! See heah ” 
fession obtained. : and thrusting the screw down the gun, he produced the remnants of his 

His name was, he said, Jonapas BicELow; his parentage, of course, | anticipated grub. 
Yankee, and his profession, an agent for some abolition society in New As his neighbor’s enormities came gradually to light, Catfish-mouth ac- 
Hampshire. He was a fair specimen of a class of men ‘ who leave their | tually howled with rage, and made a rush at his antagonist as though he 
country for their country’s good,” and while prowling about the land, induc- | would have torn him to shreds. But Scipio Africanus was too smart for 
ing his colored brethren to run for Canada, he would occasionallf do a lit- | him this time; hastily snatehing Wp a long worm-fence rail, he mage a 
tle “ nigger stealing” on his own hook, and pocket the pyoceeds. i 

Such a recapitulation of crime was by no means to be passed over, The | like a second Anteus, he threw himself upon the calumniated Scip., and 
Colonel set off at full speed in search of the High Sheriff of the County, | to it they went, whooping, yelling, and cursing like a host of devils. 
and in the meantime Master Jonadab was consigned to durance vile in the| ‘* Ugh, you raxal, you teal my eggs, eigh ?—you teal my hogfat, eigh ?— 
smoke-house, under charge of Will Somers and Elijah, who had now learned | You pill my sop, eigh ?—you dem rob-tief, you’d teal a picayune off a dead 
to regard the “‘ blasted ’blishionist” as an out and out thief—a perfect fiend. nigger’s eyes !—you break my bottle and teal my wixey, eigh ?” 
Still, Mr. Bigelow cherished hepes of escape, and found means to commu- This last charge seemed to exasperate both of the combatants to phren- 
nicate to a field-hand of the Colonel’s, one Calabashshin by name, his sen- | ZY ; the loss of so much good liquor (regular old ‘‘ baldface,” no doubt,) 
timents on the subject. Calabashshin, like a faithful fellow, brought prompt | Was not to be readily borne by either party, so for upwards of thirty minutes 
intelligence to Somers of the corruption and bribery attempts of the prison- | did they contend, making the wool and dirt fly “some,” until peace was 
er. ‘He promised Mr. Calabashin that, once in a free State, he should live | restored through my medium, and that of a couple of two-bit pieces be- 
like a prince, be waited upon by the fairest white damsels in the land, and | stowed by Tom Nugent. ' 
even proposed to kidnap one of his young mistresses, the pretty blue-eyed In the course of an hour afterwards, the quondam enemies, Messieurs 





wipe at his opponent, and brought him to the ground. Rising, howeVer, 


could gather anything different on reading the whole work ; and we should 
_ just as soon think of precluding people from reading all history, because one 
| half of it is made up of the sanguinary records of war. This feeble puling 
is not the way to change the opinions of menonthesubject. Letthem haye 

a plain view of everything; let them be able to condemn all evil on grounds 

|of knowledge. Such a condemnation, when it comes will stand . We hye. 

| lieve in having the history of everything written. 

Mr. Headley himself, though excited with the movements of such mighty 

| armies, and all the splendid scenery of Napoleon’s victories, is still plainly 
| impressed throughout with the terrors of human warfare. He has taken many 
occasions to comment upon them. What, for example, could be more ap- 
palling than the following picture of the battle-field of Eylau, where Mu- 
rat’s terrific charge was made, through a whirling snow-storm, with 14,(0) 
cavalry. 
** Let the enthusiastic go over the scene on the morning after the battle, 
if he would find a cure for his love of glory. Fifty two thousand men lay 
piled across each other, in the short space of six miles, while the snow, 
| giving back the stain of blood, made the field look like one great slaughter- 
-house. The frosts of a wintry morning were all unheeded in the burning 
fever of ghastly wounds, and the air was loaded with cries for help, and 
groans and blasphemies, and cursings. Six thousand horses lay amid the 
slain, some stiff and cold in death, others rendering the scene still more 
fearful by their shrill cries of pain. The cold heavens looked down on this 
fallen multitude, while the pale faces of the thousands that were already 
stiff in death, appeared still more appalling in their vast winding-sheet of 
snow. Foemen had fallen across each other as they fought, and lay like 
brothers clasped in the last embrace; while dismembered limbs and disem- 
boweled corpses were scattered thick as autumn leaves over the field — 
Every form of wound, and every modification of wo were here visible. No 
modern war had hitherto exhibited such carnage, and where Murat’s ca- 
valry had charged, there the slain lay thickest. Two days after the battle five 
thousand wounded Russians lay on the fozen field, where they had dragged 
out the weary nights and days in pain. The dead were still unburied, and 
lay amid wrecks of cannons, and munition wagons, and bullets, and howit- 


Miss Kate, for his especial comfort. This fired both the slave and Somers, | Catfish-mouth and Scipio Africanus (Arfreekayners is the pronunciation), | zers ;—whole lines had sunk where they stood, while epaulettes, and neg- 
who were equally wrapt up in Miss Kate’s welfare, and a plan of action | might have been seen gloriously drank, but bosom friends, having totally lected sabres, and muskets without owners, were strewed on every side, 


was speedily agreed upon. imbibed Tom’s present. But the scene was not yet closed. 


The captive Jonadab was informed by his emissary with the long name | 


and thrown into still more terrible relief by the white ground of snow, over 





In the crowd that had gathered around the fighters, were the several which they lay. Said Napoleon, in his bulletin home, after describing the 


dreadful appearance the field presented,—‘ The spectacle is sufficient to in- 


and crooked shins, that ‘** ole aunt Nan had gone died that mornin’, and was ; OWners of Scip. and Catfish-mouth, and getting excited by the deeds of spire princes with the love of peace and horror of war.’ ” 


to be tuk over to de berrin’ ground dat night, to be berrid, an’ dat so, if he | their slaves, they became entangled in the quarrel themselves, and a very 


More terribly impressive to the same point is the account, in the sketch 


gat in de korfin, wich shud be brought to de smoke-’ouse on purpis, when | pretty fight did they make of it before they got through. Somehow or sorte Ney, of that most terrible paragraph in all modern history— 
*Lije war gone to get him supper, an’ afore Massa Somers hab done gone | other, I, the most peaceable young man in the world, got involved in the e Retreat from Moscow. The entire sketch of this Marshal is perhaps 


took his nap,” he could escape in it. Of course the immaculate Jonadab | affray, by suddenly diving in and hauling one of the men off, in a glorious 
leaped at the proposal, and the carpenter speedily knocked up something _ state of intoxication, whilst some one else performed the same office to the | which a book can be put. 


the most powerful in the two volumes. It will bear, what indeed all the 
sketches will not, to be read over three or four times—the hardest test to 
It is as thrillingly and strangely terrific as that 


that would answer for a coffin. In this. at the appointed hour, our friend | other gentleman. Well, I thought nothing more about it; but it seemed of Massena, in which occurs the awful siege of Genoa—and as replete with 
placed himself; the lid was screwed down, and a hole made with a gimlet | that my client did, and the next morning, early, a black boy placed in my | # high chivalry as the brilliant account of Murat—while in the representa- 


for the corpse to breathe through, and in this style was the body of “ole | hand the following nete :— 

aunt Nan,” alias Jonadab Bigelow, carried upon the shoulders of four stout | «2. mr. Sinjun, esqire. 

Ethiopians, several times around the smoke-house, followed by a weeping at Kolonel Newjunks. 
train, consisting of Somers, Tom Nugent, Mr. Torkey, and myself. Arriv- | Sur. 
ing at length at the bed side, where “‘the body” had rested during the day, 

the mournful procession halted, and after a few words by way of funeral his tretement of me at the peraide akording 2 the Koad of Honur. 
service, by Mr. Torkey, the shell was consigned to its last long resting Yures respektably 

place on the floor, and a deep groan burst from within. But when “ earth Jorj Andueson.” 


These ar 2 reqest yu To stand my 
seckund, and 2 kary my chalunge to Enak Fraser 2 giv me satisphaxion for 


tion of a stern dignity and grandeur of nature almost solemn in its aspect, 
and a bravery utterly immovable and natural as the silence of a rock, it 
surpasses them all together. Ney was an astonishing character—and Mr. 
Headley’s sketch is worthy of the man. We would quote the whole de- 
scription of the Retreat from Moscow, but for its extreme length. A pow- 
erful extract to the same effect would be some paragraphs from the terrible 
** Passage of the Beresina.” This event took place as a part of that disas- 
trous retreat, but the account of it is given in the sketch of Victor. _ 

So also of the awful sieges of Genoa, Saragossa and Talavera, so vividly 
described—how strong are the pictures they present of the horrors of Chris- 


to earth” was expressed by a few grains of corn thrown rattling upon the | Not having any particular desire to figure in the public prints as the | 4” warfare! It is honorable to Mr. Headley, that though captivated too 
coffin, and ‘dust to dust” by a heap of bed clothes hastily chucked on, | * friend” of Mr. George Andueson, or to be made worm’s-meat of myself, much, perhaps, by the splendors of such great military movements, he con- 


“ages . F , 2 ; a stantly sh i ; rils t fol- 
it is impossible to describe the yells which Mr. Jonadab gave vent to. We} I rode over to act as pacificator, first to Mr. Andueson’s, then to Mr. Enoch 7 shows his sense, that nothing can compensate for the evils that fo 


speedily relieved him from his fears of being buried alive, and placing him | Fraser’s; praised their stock, rode over their plantations, admired their 


upon the bed, hastily removed the coffin from the apartment. 

When the date deceased recovered his wits sufficiently to look about him, 
every trace of his late adventure was removed from sight, and he seemed 
to look upon the occurrence as adream. The Sheriff soon came, and pro- 
vided him with board and lodgings at the expense of the Commonwealth 
for a season, and what became of him afterwards, I know not. He was, I 
think, hung on the count of burglary on a neighboring plantation. 


Not long after this occurrence, I concluded to withdraw from the scene, | 


and quit South Carolina for a more agreeable climate. The weather was 


insupportable there, and as the Colonel’s family were preparing for a Nor- | 


thern tour, I agreed to accompany them. 


being the only stream in the vicinity ; and it was utterly impossible to use 
a fly in such a stream as that. But the fun I had whilst there made me ut- 
terly forget all angling hopes and expectations, and the hospitality of the 
inhabitants left no stone unturned for my amusement. 

I will record one scene more before closing this sketch. I have before 
intimated that my respected friend, Colonel Nugent, was an officer in the 
service of the State of South Carolina; and in compliment to his former 
rank, he was regularly, or irregularly, summoned to every review of any 
description, holden within twenty miles of his mansion. One evening, a 
note, in a chirography partly Italic and partly Roman, was left at the door 
for the Colonel’s edification. 1t read as follows :— 

NottiScE. 


The Marion GardS wil PLeS mete at Chorlztong KoRNOR nere pETer 
JaXonS HuoSe at ate oklok ON WenZday neX. the 20third instinCt; 2 Dril 


aNNd Perade. bye ordor of Me, Tomas Wasson, aNND pussUNS Can bE | 


reseaVed with EnteRtanement 4 Man aNNd HoSSeS. 
KerNel NuveguNt iS enfoarMed that HE will pleS Kome ef he cAN. 
ToMAs WASSoN. 


The Colonel’s martial ardor was not strong enough to carry him eleven | 


miles over to Charleston Corner, as the writer meant to Express, so Tom 
and [ went in his stead. It is not my purpose to attempt giving a descrip- 
tion which belongs to the province of the inimitable Colonel Nathaniel 
Slocum, fer I have no ambition to make a failure in so doing, but I wish to 
narrate a little episode that occurred on the field, in my presence. Nor 
will I essay to give any idea of the military capacities of the Marion Guards. 
Suffice it to say, that the comparison was a more just than flattering one, 
which Tom Nugent instituted between the Marion Guards and a certain 
British regiment, the name now lost, in the service of H. B. M. Henry the 
4th, and with which Sir John Falstaff evinced such a decided repugnance 
to marching through Coventry. 

After the usual ceremonies of introduction, &c., to the officers and pri- 


vates of that highly effective company, we witnessed the performance of 


certain manceuvres and evolutions that were most assuredly not to be found 
in any book whatsoever. 

About noon, the “ perade” adjourned for the nonce, and Tom and I re- 
paired to a grove back of the Tavern, where, in the shade, stood a brass 
six-pounder field-piece, placed there to be employed in the afternoon's 
sports. The crowd adjourned to the bar-room to make arrangements for 
dinner, and to * licker,” and the place was almost deserted. Under the 
cannon, however, upon the ground, lay a negro fellow, snoring fearfully. 
A slight touch with a lighted end of a cigar to his—ahem—bare feet, 
brought him to his senses iustar ter. 

** Ah, Scipio, is this gun loaded ?” said Tom. 

** Me not know, Massa, but top, me sall see ;” and he commenced peer- 
ing into the muzzle with the utmost gravity, now bobbing his head on one 


low after them. 


| 


Mr. Headley’s descriptions of battles though by no means the most com- 


horses, cracked up their children, stood treats at the “‘ Marion’s Head,” | prehensive and satisfactory, are quite the most graphic and powerful we 
and at last succeeded in making the two neighbors friends, but at such an a ever seen. He does not attempt minute history ; but a few glowing 
expense of patience and soft sawder, that the landlord asked me confiden- ashes of the brush sets all the most striking parts of the scene most won- 
tially whether I was going to stump it for the Legislature, adding that, in 
his opinion, if I weat about palavering that way, I should certain sure carry | others, but are sufficient to show with what kind of a pen Mr. Headley 


derfully before us. We make room for two passages—The Battle of Dres- 
den and the conflict of Hohenlinden. They are no more striking than many 


my election with a rush, an assertion that Messieurs Andueson, Fraser and | Writes :— 


constituency as was theirs, and declined the honor. 


Co., confirmed with many oaths, swearing I was just the man. Not wish- 
ing to wound their tender feelings by a straightforward refusal, I modestly 
evinced a want of confidence in my own merits to represent such a glorious 


BATTLE OF DRESDEN. . 
“On the evening of their approach, St. Cyr wrote to Napoleon the fol- 
lowing letter : 
, ‘ Dresden, 23d Aug., 1513; ten at night. 
At five this afternoon the enemy approached Dresden, atter having driven 


| Shortly after, I returned to the North, and thus, for the present, close in our cavalry. We expected an attack this evening; but probably it will 
The angling, what little I saw of it, was mighty poor—the Devil’s run the extracts from my note-book, whilst on my angling tour in South Caro- take place to-morrow. Your Majesty knows better than I do, what time 


| lina. Yours faithfully Joun Sr. Joun, 











| NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. + 





|a whole. Being all actors with like objects, moving in similar, often in the 
| same, scenes, of the same greatdrama, it was hardly possible that suc- 
| cessive representations of the qualities and actions of Napoleon’s Marshals 
| should not tire somewhat with repetition of like effects. Such a result was 
_ likely to be enhanced by the pictures presented being mainly of blood and 
carnage--the terrible and loathsome miseries of war. The same gory fields 
are constantly spread before us, covered with the ruins of battle—dead men 
and horses piled in heaps of flesh among shattered cannon—and drenched 
with a seaof blood. The chief variations were to be founn in the storming 
of some city, where famine, rapine, lust, and indiscriminate massacre, al- 
most make the sanguinary triumphs of the open field seem stainless. That 
such difficulties did not destroy the interest of the separate sketches, when 
read together, or in a volume, is partly owing, no doubt, to that love of con- 
flict in human nature, which carries the mind thrillingly through even the 
horrors of human carnage. It is due still more, however, to the vigor and 
freshness of Mr. Headley’s style, and the skillful manner in which he has 
presented each character as the agent or exponent of some one of the great 
scenes that made up the career of Napuleon. The faults, inded, as in the 
first volume, are manifest enough. Thereare too many carefully constructed 
sentences for the work of a habitual writer—too plentiful a use at times of 
strong epithets—and numerous repetitions—unnecessary and which a quick 
sighted vision should have done away with—of words and forms of expres- 
sion, the appearance of which might just as well have been avoided.  lit- 
| tle labor would have imparted to the work an element of the classical, which 
now it certainly has not. We doubt, indeed, if it is in Mr. Headley’s nature 
| to produce true classical writings. We should judge him, in the first place, 
to be a man of impatient nerves. His mind “ canters” too much. True, 
| We would not have him like—whom shall we say ?—Mr. Cooper, or J. K. 
Paulding, getting off from his lymphatic ‘* cob” every few miles and taking 
a nap by the road ; but neither is he wiser, when his beast is naturally a 
keen pacer, to be always rising in his stirrups that he may see to the end of 
his journey. Mr. Headley loves too much the flush and life of splendid 
general effects to be chiseling statues, or the nice proportions of architect- 
ure. He has too great earnestness of imagination—he cannot think in mar- 
ble. As for the sketches before us, they would undoubtedly not bear much 
elaboration—such as most writers who think ‘* to live” bestow upon their 
efforts—without losing something of the strength and vividness of coloring 
still a more easy and subdued tene in parts, a less constant array of aston-; 
ishing scenes—for nearly the whole work is made up of such—would have 
made the volumes more premanently pleasing ; and Mr. Headley’s general 
style, by a little more under-current, would be decidedly improved. But 
with all this, and some other things, which our readers will have noted with 
ourselves, we cannot but again express our opinion that no second writer 


oe us could have flung off these sketches with nearly as much spirit and 

















t Napoleon and his Marshals. By T. J. Headly. Vol 11. Baker & fcri)ner. 


We have read this second volume of Mr. Headley’s martial sketches with 
an interest quite equal to that with which we perused the first. This 
is saying a great deal for the sustained vigor and effectiveness of the work as 


it requires for heavy artillery to beat down enclosure walls and palisades.’ 

The next night, at midnight, he despatched another to him, announcing 
an immediate attack, and closing up with ** We are determined to do all 
in our power ; but I can answer for nothing more with such young soldiers.’ 
Immediately on the reception of the first letter, Napoleon surrendered his 
command to Macdonald, and turned his face towards Dresden. Murat was 
despatched in hot haste, to announce his arrivaland re-assure the besieged. 
In the middle of his guards, which had marched nearly thirty miles a day 
since the commencement of the war, he took the road to the city. 

“To revive his sinking troops, he ordered twenty thousand bottles of 
wine to be distributed among them, but not three thousand could be pro- 
cured. He, however, marched all next day, having dispatched a messen- 
ger to the besieged to ascertain the exact amount of danger. Said Napo- 
leon, to the messenger Gourgaud, ‘ Set out immediately for Dresden, ride 
as hard as you can, and be there this evening—see St. Cyr, the King of 
Naples, and the King of Saxony—encourage every one. Tell them ! 
can bein Dresden to-morrow with forty thousand men, and the day fol- 
lowing with my whole army. At day-break visit the outposts and re- 
doubts—consult the commander of engineers as to whether they can huld 
out. Hurry back to me to-morrow at Stolpen, and bring a full report of 
St. Cyr’s and Murat’s opinion as to the real state of things.’ Away dashed 
Gourgaud in hot speed, while the Emperor hurried on his exhausted army. 
Gourgaud did not wait till day-break before he returned. He found every- 
thing on the verge of ruin—the allied army was slowly enveloping the de- 
voted city, and when, at dark, he issued forth from the gates, the whole 
summer heavens were glowing with the light of their bivouac fires, while 


Spurring his panting steed through the gloom, he at midnight burst in a 
fierce gallop into the squares of the Old Guard, and was immediately ush- 
ered into the presence of the anxious Emperor. The report confirmed his 
worst fears. At daybreak the weary soldiers were roused from their repose, 
and though they had marched a hundred and twenty miles in four days, 
pressed cheerfully forward ; for aleady the distant sound of heavy cannon- 
ading was borne by on the morning breeze. At eight in the morning, Na- 
poleon and the advanced guard, reached an elevation that overlooked the 
whole plain in which the city lay embosomed ; and lo! what a sublime yet 
terrific sight met their gaze. The whole valley was filled with marching 
columns, preparing for an assault; while the beams of the morning su0 
were sent back from countless helmets and bayonets that moved and 
shook in their light. Here and there volumes of smoke told where the 
batteries were firing, while the heavy cannonading rolled like thunder over 
the hills. There, too, wasthe French army, twenty thousand strong, pack- 
ed behind the redoubts, yet appearing like a single regiment in the midst of 
the host that enveloped them. Courier after courier, riding as for life, kept 
dashing into the presence of the Emperor, bidding him make haste if he 
would save the city. A few hours would settle its fate. Napoleon, leaving 
his guard to follow on, drove away in a furious gallop, while a cloud of dust 
along the road, alone told were his earriage was whirling onward. As he 
approached the gates, the Russian batteries swept the road with such a 
deadly fire, that he was compelled to leave his carriage and crawl along 08 
his hands and knees over the ground, while the cannon balls whistled in a0 
incessant shower above him. . ‘ 

“‘ Suddenly and unannounced, as if he had fallen from the clouds, he p- 
peared at the Royal Palace, where the King of S was deliberating oD 





the terms of capitulation. Waiting for no rest, he took a single page 3° 45 


a burning village near by, threw a still more baleful light over the scene. # 
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not to attract the enemy's fire, and went forth to visit the outer works. So 


near had the enemy OS apg roca that the ys by his side was struck down | vision had been cut in two, and irretrievably separated by the Austrian left | while in military genius, 


by a spent musket ball. Having finished his inspection, and settled his 
plans, he returned to the Palace, and hurried off- couriers to the different 
portions of the ariny that were advancing »y forced marches towards the 
city. First, the indomitable guards and the brave Cuirassiers, eager for the 
onset, came prorieg in furious haste over the bridge. The overjoyed in- 
habitants stood by the streets, and offered them food and drink ; but though 


weary, hungry and thirsty, the brave fellows ref : 
harried onward towards the setihal thet efused to take either, and 


panions. At ten o’clock the troo 


cavalry and artillery pouring forward with impetuous speed—till there ap- 
peared to be no end to the rushing thousands. Thus, without cessation, did 
the steady columns arrive all day long, and were still hurrying in, when at 
four o’clock the attack commenced. The batteries that covered the heights 
around the city opened their terrible fire, and in a moment Dresden became 
the target of three hundred cannon, all trained upon her devoted buildings. 
Then commenced one of war’s wildest scenes. St. Cyr replied with 
his artillery, and thunder answered thunder, as if the hot August afternoon 
was ending ina real storm ofheaven. Balls fell in an incessant shower in 
the city, while the blazing bombs traversing the sky, hung for a moment 
like inessengers of death over the streets, and then dropped with an explo- 
sion that shook the ground, among the frighted inhabitants. Amid the 
shrieks of the wounded, and the stera language of command, was heard the 
heavy rumbling of the artillery and ammunition wagons through the streets ; 
and in the intervals, the steady tramp of the marching columns, still hasten- 
ing to the work of death—while over all, as if to drown all; like successive 
thunder-claps where the lightning falls nearest, spoke the fierce batteries 
that were exploding on each other. But the confusion and death and ter- 


was ready to burst on their com- | 
ps commenced entering the city—infantry, | 


_ to attack the enemy’s rear, had accomplished his mission. Though his di- 


| Wing, the brave general continued to advance, and with only three thousand 
| men fell boldly on forty thousand Austrians. As soon as Moreau heard the 
sound of his cannon through the forest, and saw the alarm it spread amid 
the enemy’s ranks, he ordered Ney and Grouchy to charge full on the Aus- 
trian centre. Checked, then overthrown, that broken column was rolled 
| back in disorder, and utterly routed. Campbell, the poet, stood in a tower, 
| and gazed on this terrible scene, and in the midst of th» fight composed, in 
part, that stirring ode which is known as far as the English language is spo- 
en. 
| The depths of the dark forest swallowed the struggling hosts from sight ; 
| but still there issued forth from its bosom shouts and yells,mingled with the 
| thunder of cannon, and all the confused noise of battle. The Austrians were 
_ utterly routed, and the frightened cavalry went plunging through the crowds 
| of fugitives into the woods—the artillerymen cut their traces, and leaving 
their guns behind, mounted their horses and galloped away—and that mag- 
nificent column, as sent by some violent explosion, was hurled in shattered 
fragments on every side. For miles the white ground was sprinkled with 
dead bodies, and when the battle left the forest, and the pine trees again stood 
; calm and silent in the wintry-night, piercing cries and groans issued out of 
the gloom in every direction—sufferer answering sufferer as he lay and 
writhed on the cold snow. Twenty thousand men were scattered there amid 
the trees, while broken carriages and wagons, and deserted guns, spread a 
perfect wreck around.” 
Much has been said of Napoleon's coldness of spirit, his absorbing and 
unchangeable in-sphering of self. Now, it is undoubtedly true, that he was 
not of a very kindly nature. He was mainly embodied mind. His com- 





ror that reigned through the city, as the ievhlink leeiidinns abet thaic Aamen | panions, of whom he had not many, wer- mostly companions of his intel- 


heavenward, were not yet complete. The inhabitants had fled to their cel- | 


lars {0°éscape the balls andshells tha ' pwrient ne tinuous ambition can hardiy be dissevered from selfishness. Then, too, he 
their dweNings; and amid the hurry sel tants of toe wcrivine esas ee | was so keen-eyed. He could * look quite through the deeds of men,” and 
stie 5 Sy _ was able always to bend them to the furtherance of his schemes; and such 


their hasty tread along the streets, and the roll of drums, and rattling of | 
armor, and clangor of trumpets, and thunder of artillery, the signal was | 
given for the assault—three cannun shots from the heights of Raeckniiz. 
The next moment six massive columns, with 50 cannon at cheir head, be- | 
gan to move down the slopes—pressiag straight for the city. The muffled | 
sound of their heavy, measured tread was heard within the walls, as in dead } 
silence and awful majesty they moved steadily forward upon the batteries. | 
** It was a sight toctrike terror into the heart of the boldest, but St. Cyr | 
marked their advance with the calmness of a fearless soul and firmly await- | 
ed the onset that even Napoleon trembled to behold. No sooner did they 
come within the range of artillery than the ominous silence was broken by | 
its deafening roar. In amoment the heights about the city were in a blaze; | 
the fifty cannon at the head of these columns belched forth fire and smoke; | 
and amid the charging infantry, the bursting of shells, the rolling fire of | 
musketry, and the explosion of hundreds of cannon, St. Cyr received the | 
shock. for two hours didthe battle rage with sanguinary ferocity. The | 
plain was covered with dead—the suburbs were overwhelmed with assail- | 
ants, and ready to yield every moment—the enemy’s batteries were play- | 


ing within fifteen rods of the ramparts—the axes of the pioneers were heard | ; 


on the gates; and shouts, and yells, end execrations rose over the walls of | 
the city. The last of St. Cyr’s reserve were in the battle, and had been for | 
half an hour, and Napoleon began to tremble for his army. But at half’ 
past six, in the hottest of the fight, the Young Guard arrived, shouting as | 
they came, and were received in return with shouts by the army, that for a 
moment drowned the roar of battle. Then Napoleon’s brow cleared up, 
and St. Cyr, for the first time, drewa sigh of relief. 

“The gates were thrown open, and the impetuous Ney, with the invin- 
cible Guard, poured through one like a resistless torrent on the foe, follow- 
ed soon after by Murat, with his headlong cavalry. Mortier sallied forth 
from another; and the Young Guard, though weary and travel-worn, burst 
with loud cheers on the chief redoubt—which, after flowing in blood, had 
been wrested from the French—and swept it like a tornado. 

** Those six massive columns, thinned and riddled through, recoiled be- 
fore this fierce onset, like the waves when they meet a rock; and slowly 
surged back from the walls. In the mean time, dark and heavy clouds be- 
gan to roll up the scorching heavens, and the distant roll of thunder min- 
gled with the roar of artillery. Men had turned this hot August afternoon 
into a battle-storm, and now the elements were to end it with a fight of 
their own. In the midst of the deepening gloom, the allies, now for the first 
time aware that the ['mperor was in the city, drew off their troops for the 
right. The rain came down as if the clouds were falling, drenching the 
living and dead armies; yet Napoleon, heedless of the storm, and knowing 
what great results depeaded upon the next day’s action, was seen hurrying 
on foot through the streets to the bridge, over which he expected the corps 
of Marmont and Victor to arrive. With anxious heart he stood and listen- 
ed, till the heavy tread of their advancing columns through the darkness 
relieved his suspense; and then, as they began to pour over the bridge, he 
hastened back, and traversing the city, passed out at the other side, and 
visited the entire lines that were formed without the walls. The bivouac | 
fires shed a lurid light over the field, and he came at every step upon heaps | 
of corpses, while groans and lamentations issued from the gloom in every 
direction; for thousands of wounded, uncovered and unburied, lay exposed 
to the storm, dragging out the weary night in pain. Early in the morning, 
Napoleon was on horseback, and rode out to the army. Taking his place | 
beside a huge fire that was blazing and crackling in the centre of the Old 
Guard, he issued his orders for the day. Victor was on the right; the re- 
sistless Ney on the left, over the Young Guard, while St. Cyrand Marmont 
were in the centre, which Napoleon commanded in person. 

‘** The rain still fell in torrents, and the thick mist shrouded the field as 
if to shut out the ghastly spectacle its bosom exhibited. The cannonading | 
soon commenced, but with little effect, as the mists concealed the armies | 
from each other, A hundred and sixty thousand of the allies, stretched | 
in a huge semicircle along the heights, while Napoleon, with a hundred | 
and thirty thousand in a plain below, was waiting the favorable moment in | 
which to commence the attack. At length the battle opened on the right, 
where a fierce firing was heard as Victor pressed firmly against an Aus- 
trian barfery Suddenly, Napoleon heard a shock like a falling mountain. | 
While Victor was engaging the enemy in front, Murat, unperceived in the 
thick mist, had stolen around to the rear, and without a note of warning, | 
burst with twelve thousand cavalry on the enemy. He rode straight | 
through their broken lines trampling under foot the dead anddying. Ney was | 
equally successful on the left, and as the mists lifted, it showed the allied | 
wings both driven back. The day wore away in blood—carts, loaded with | 
the wounded, moved in a constant stream into the city; but the French | 


were Victorious at all points: and when night again closed over the scene, | 


the allied armies had decided to retreat.” | 





ered chiefly with a sombre, dark pine forest—crossed by two roads only— 
while the mere country paths that wind through it here and there give no 
space to marching columns. Moreau had advanced across this forest to the 
Inn, where, on the lst of December, he was attacked and forced to retrace 
his steps, and take up his position on the farther side, at the village of 
Hohenlinden. Here, where one of the great roads debouched from the 
woods, he placed Ney and Grouchy. 

“The Austrians, in four massive columns,plunged into this gloomy wilder- 


ness, designing to meet in the open plain of Hohenlinden—the central co- | 


lumn marching along the high road, while those on either side, made their 
way through, amid the trees as they best could. 

** It was a stormy December morning when these seventy thousand men 
were swallowed from sight in the dark defilesof Hohenlinden. The day before 
it had rained heavily, and the roads were almost impassable; but now a fu 
rious snow-storm darkened the heavens, and covered the ground with one 
white unbroken surface. The by-paths were blotted out, and the sighing 
pines overhead dropped with their snowy burdens above the ranks, or shook 


them cown on the heads of the soldiers, cs the artillery-wheels smote | 


agaibst their trunks, It was a strange spectacle, those long dark columns, 
out of sight of each other, stretching through the dreary forest by them- 
selves ; while the falling snow, sifting, over the ranks, made the unmarked 
way still more solitary. The soft and yielding mass broke the tread of the 
advancing hosts, while the rumbling of the artillery, and ammunition and 
baggage-wagons, gave forth a muffled sound, that seemed prophetic of some 
mouraful catastropte. The ceatre column alone had a hundred cannon in 
its train, while behind these were five hundred wagons—the whole closed 
up by the slowly moving cavalry, Thus marching, it came, about nine 
o'clock, upon Hohenlinden, and attempted to debouch into the plain, when 
Grouchy fell upon it with such fury that it was forced back into the woods. 
Ina moinent the old forest was alive with echoes, and its gloomy recesses 
illumined with the blaze of artillery. Grouchy, Grandjeau, and Ney, put 
forth incredible efforts te keep this immense force from deploying into the 
open field. The two tormer struggled with the energy of desperation to 
hold their ground, and although the soldiers could not see the enemy’s lines, 
the storm was so thick, yet they took aim at the flashes that issued from the 
wood, and thus the two armies fought. The pine trees were cut in twolike 
reeds by the artillery, and fell with a crash on the Austrian columns, while 
the fresh fallen snow turned red with the flowing blood. In the mean time 


chenpanse, who had been sent by a circuitous route with a single division ; 


| aflairs of others. That Napoleon did, or could, have done this, no one will 


' remained with closed eyes a quarter of an hour in profound silence. Du- 


| Tose on the evening air, imparting still greater solemnity to the hour. Na- 
BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. | poleon, with his grey great-coat wrapped about him, his elbows on his knees, 

‘“‘ The Iser and the Inn as they flow from the Alps towards the Danube, | and his forehead resting on his hands, sat apart from all, buried in the pro- 
move nearly in parallel linesg and nearly forty miles apart. As they ap- | foundest melancholy. His most intimate friends dare not approach him, 
proach the river, the space between them becomes one elevated plain cov- | and his favorite officers stood in groups at a distance, gazing anxiously and 


lect rather than of his heart He was created ambitious, moreover ; and con- 


a power can belong to no one without, almost unconsciously, leading him to 
turn all things into the strong current of his own purposes. Indeed, cir- 
cumstances will of themselves fail into the plans of such aman. This, of 
course, historians andthe world will call selfishness. And so it is; for a 
still higher union of elements would lead aman to cover the sweeping 
whirlpool of his own designs with an equal breadth of human interest in the 


imagine, | But it ought to be remembered, on the other hand, that all great 
meu are in a manner isolated by their very greatness—can have but few 
companions, and with most of those hold but unfrequent communion. It 
is still farther true, thet they seem more isolated, selt-sphered—therefore, 
to the common eye, se/fish—than they really are. Thus, many pre-eminent 
minds, who are not selfish, appear so from their solitary position among 
men; and others who really are, appear for the same reason twice as much 
so as their true character would warrant. This latter was in some measure 
the case with Napoleon. From his superior isolated intellect he could not 
be familiar with many ; and he often doubtless put on the appearance of in- 
timacy when he really had no such feeling. But there were a few whom it 
is evident Napoleon deeply loved. No greatness, in this world at least, can 
feel at ease, perhaps even endure existence—utterly alone. Napoleon’s 
dearest friend was probably Duroc. Mr. Headley’s picture of his grief at 
Duroc’s death is very fine; one who reads it cannot help seeing how fine a 
subject it would be for a historical painting. 
DEATH 0E DUROC. 

** But his greate-t misfortune, that which wounded him deepest, was the 
death of his friend Duroc. As he made a last effort to break the enemy’s 
ranks, and rode again to the advanced posts to direct the movements of his 
army, one of his escort was struck dead by his side. Turning to Duroc, he | 
said, ‘ Duroc, fate is determined to have one of usto-day.’ Soon after, as 
he was riding with his suite in a repid trot along the road, a cannon ball 
smote a tree beside him, and glancing, struck General Kirgener dead, and 
tore out the entrails of Duroc. Napoleon was ahead at the time, and his 
suite, four abreast behind him. The cloud of dust their rapid movements 
raised around them, prevenixd him from knowing at first who was struck. 


LAO its Ile 
We have nothing farthe, te aad about, Napoleon. wwe si ae Mn that 

é L iplomatic fo in far-re“** ompre- 
hensiveness of State interests, in eae ote comane in 2 cele of 
sustained purpose, he was superior to all the other leaders, monarchs and 
statesmen of Europe, he was not their inferior in magnanimity, justice or 
faith. They were all, at times, deficient enough in these last great quali- 
ties ; but why assail one, and say nothing of the rest? France was Napo- 
leon’s country, and he fought for France; if he fought also for himself, he 
was not therefore the worst among men. 

Nothing is more striking, as we read these sketches, than Bonaparte’s 
wonderful superiority, on the whole, to all his Marshals put together. Yet 
some of them were rmarkable men, and possesseé among them some remar- 
kable qualities. Mr. Headly has not always dwelt as long on their indivi- 
dual characters as he might, but whenever he has chosen to extend his por- 
traits, he is very felicitous. We will give, as an instance, his fine charac- 
terization of Soult, and with it will take leave of these volumes, with the 
remark, that every one who has a library should add them to his shelves. 


‘* Marshal Soult had less genius but more intellect than most of the dis- 
tinguished French Marshals. He had none of that high chivalric feeling 
which so frequently bore them triumphantly over the battle-field, but he 
had in its place, a clear, sound judgment, and a fearless heart. It required 
no thunder of cannon to clear his ideas—his thoughts were always clear, 
and his hand ever ready to strike. He depended on the conclusion of rea- 
son rather than on the inspiration of genius for victory. He calculated the 
chances beforehand, and when his purpose was taken, it was no ordinary 
obstacle or danger that could shake it. Such men as Murat, and Lannes, 
and Augereau, relied very much on the enthusiasm of their soldiers, and 
the power which intense excitement always imparts. Soult, on the con- 
trary, on the discipline of his troops, and the firmness and steadiness it 
gives, either in assault or retreat; and hence, when left alone, could be de- 
pended on as an ablg and efficient general. Though impetuous as a storm 
in the early part of his life, it was the impetuosity of youth, rather than of 
character ; and one familiar with his career, ever thinks of him as the stera 
and steady Soult. He was more of an Englishman in his natural character, 
and succeeded better than most of the other French generals when opposed 
to English troops. But though methodical and practical in all his plans, 
he knew the value of a headlong charge, and could make it. Still, he does 
not seem to rise with the danger that surrounds him, but rather meets it 
with the firmness of one who has settled beforehand that it shall not over- 
come him. 

‘* He did not possess that versatility of genius which enabled Bonaparte 
so frequently to turn his very defeats inte victory—he depended rather on 
the strength and terror of the blow he had planned—and if that failed, it 
became him to pause before he gave another. Like the lion, he measured 
his leap before he took it, and if he fell short, measured it over again. But 
with all this coolness and forethought, his blow was sometimes sudden and 
deadly as a falling thunderbolt. A more prompt and decisive man in ac- 
tion was not to be found in the army. As cool amid the falling ranks and 
fire of three hundred cannon as on a parade, his onset was nevertheless a 
most terrible thing to meet. He carried such an iron will with him into the 
battle, and disputed every inch of ground with such tenacity of purpose, that 
the courage of the boldest gave way before him. Though he performed 
perhaps fewer personal heroic deeds than many others, he also committed 
fewer faults. After seeing him a few times in battle, one unconsciously 
gets such an opinion of his invincibility, that he never sces his columns 
moving to the assault, without expecting sudden victory, or one of the most 
terrific struggles to which brave men are ever expesed. We do not expect 
the pomp and splendor of one of Murat’s charges of cavalry, nor the majes- 
ty ot Ney’s mighty columns, as he hurls them on the foe; but the firm 
step, and stern purpose, and resistless onset of one who lets his naked deeds 
report his power. Soult’s eye measured a battle-field with the correctness 
of Napoleon’s, and his judgment was as good upon a drawn battle as upona 
victory. Not having those fluctuations of feeling to which more excitable 
temperaments are subject, a defeat produced no discouragement, and hence 
a victory gave the enemy no moral power over him. It was singular to see 
in what a matter-of-fact way he took a beating, and how little his confi- 
dence in himself was destroyed by the greatest disasters. A man that is 





But when it was told him that Kirgener was killed and Duroc wounded, 
he dismounted, and gazed long and sternly on the battery from which the 
shot had been fired; then turned towards the cottage into which the woun- 
ded marshal had been carried. 


peror. Ofanoble and generous character, of unshaken integrity and pat- 


not humbled or rendered fearful by defeat, can never be conquered till he 
is slain.” N. Y. American Review for July. 





The Last Fight.—Bill Stumps threatened tothrash Tom Handy. Tom 


at the settlement where Stumps lived, Handy rounded too his boat, tied it 


| 
| 
| 
‘* Duroc was grand marshal of the palace, and a bosom friend of the Em- | who was a steamboat pilot, heard of it, and seeing a crowd gathered one day 
} 
| 


riotism, and firm as steel in the hour ot danger, he was beloved by all who 
knew him. There was a gentleness about him and purity of feeling the 
life of a camp could never destroy. Napoleon loved him—for through all | 
the changes of his tumultuous life he had ever found his affection and truth 

the same—and it was with an anxious heart and a sad countenance he en- | 
tered the lowly cottage where he lay. His eyes were filled with tears, 

as he asked if there was hope. When told there was none, he advanced 

to the bedside without saying a word. The dying marshal seized him by | 
the handand said, ‘ My whole life has been consecrated to your service, 
aud now my only regret is, that [can no longer be useful to you.’ * Duroc ? 
replied Napoleon with a voice choked with grief, ‘ there is another life— 
there you will await me, and we shall meet again.’ ‘ Yes, sire,’ replied 
the fainting sufferer, ‘ but thirty years shall first pass away, when you will 
have triumphed over your enemies, and realized all the hopes of our coun- 
try. I have endeavored to be an honest man; Ihave nothing with which 
to reproach myself.’ He then added, with faltering voice, ‘ Ihave a daugh- 
ter ;—your majesty will be a father to her.” Napoleon grasped his right 
hand, and sitting down by the bedside, and leaning his head on his left hand, 


roc first spoke. Seeing how deeply Bonaparte was moved, he exclaimed, 
‘ dh! sire, leave me; this spectacle pains you ’ The stricken Emperor 
rose, and leaning on the arms of his equerry and Marshal Soult, left the 
apartment, saying, in heart-breaking tones, as he went, ‘ Farewell, then, 
my friend ? 

‘** The hot pursuit he had directed a moment before was forgotten—victo- 
ry, trophies, prisoners and all, sunk into utter worthlessness, and as at the 
battle of Aspern, when Lannes was brought to him mortally wounded, he 
forgot even his army, and the great interests at stake. He ordered his tent 
to be pitched near the cottage in which his friend was dying, and, entering 
it, passed the night all alone in inconsolable grief. The Imperial Guard 
formed their protecting squares, as usual, around him, and the fierce tumult 
of battle gave way to one of the most touching scenes in history. Twilight 
was deepening over the field, aud the heavy tread of the ranks going to 
their bivouacs, the low rumbling of artillery wagons in the distance, and all 
the subdued yet confused sounds of a mighty host about sinking to repose, 


to atree and went ashore. 

‘* Bill Stumps,” exclaimed Handy, coming directly to the business in 
hand, ‘‘ you want to thrash me, don’t you?” 

‘* Why, no, Tom, not’s 1 knows on—you hain’t done me nothin’ perticu- 
lar, as I knows on.” ~ 

‘«* Well, Bill, if you don’t want to whip me, I feel jest like whipping you, 
and I’ll give you one dollar and the tu fust licks if you’ll stand up to me.” 

‘Pll do it hoss!” exclaimed Bill, stripping for the fight. Two stalwart 
fellows were selected for seconds, or to see fair play. Tom paid over ta 
3ill his dollar, and stood up. Bill drew off and popped Tom in the eye, 
knocking him down. Tom rose and stood up like an honest man for the 
other lick. Bill popped him in the other eye, with the same effect ; but 
no sooner had he done so than he sung out “nuff! nuff! take him off! take 
him off! The seconds, as in duty bound, caught Tom and held him fast 5 
the fight was ended ; one party had cried enough. 
Tom Handy went on board the ‘‘Snorter” with two bunged eyes, and 
with a lesson of wisdom that lasted him as long as he lived. He never of- 
fered a premium to fight after that. 


The “* Peace Maker” Outdone.—On Wednesday a stupendous piece of 
ordnance was cast at Algre’s foundry, South Boston, under the immediate 
superintendance of Col Bomford, who was the first inventor of this species 
of weapon, called by him in 1809, the “‘ Columbia.” The quantity of metal 
used was 40,000 pounds, and the amount of coal requisite to reduce it to 
the proper state of fusion, was eight chaldrons. 
The weight of the gun, when finished, will be 25,000 pounds, exceeding 
that of the Peace Maker by 5,000 pounds. Length, ten feet; diameter at 
the base ring, 39 inches; length of chamber, 13 inches; diameter of cham- 
ber, 9 inches; length of bore, 9 feet 1 inch; diameter of bore, 12 inches. 
Weight of round shot which it will carry, 230 pounds; weight of shell, 
180 pounds. Range of shot or shell, 33 miles—being 4 ofa mile greater 
than the recorded performance of the largest and latest invented mortar in 
England, and half a mile beyond the reach of any gun in the castle of San 
Juan de Ulloa, at Vera Cruz ; 

The cost of this immense instrument for harbor defence will not e xceed 
$1700; or one-sixth the cost of the wrought iron gun procured in England 
by Captain Stockton. whale 
This gun is intended for Fort George, in Boston Harbor, where it will be 
placed in about five weeks, as it requires that time to complete it ready for 
use. 





sadly on that silent tent. But immense consequences were hanging on the 
'movements of the next morning—a powerful enemy was near, with their 
array yet unbroken—and they at length ventured to approach and ask for 
|orders. But the broken-hearted chieftain only shook his head, exclaiming, 
* Everything to-morrow / and still kept his mournful attitude. Oh, how 
overwhelming was the grief that could so master that stern heart! The 

| magnificent spectacle of the day that had passed, the glorious victory he had 
won, were remembered no more, and he saw only his dying friend before 
him. No sobs escaped him, but silent and motionless he sat, his pallid 
face buried in his hands, and his noble heart wrung with agony. Darkness 
drew her curtain over the scene, and the stars came out one after another 
upon the sky, and, at length, the moon rose above the hills, bathing in her 
soft beams the tented host, while the flames from burning villages in the 
distance shed a lurid light through the gloom—and all was sad, mournful, 
yet sublime. There was the dark cottage, with the sentinels at the door, 
in which Duroc lay dying, and there, too, was the solitary tent of Napoleon, 
‘and within, the bowed form of the Emperor. Around it, at a distance, stood 
the squares of the Old Guard, and nearer by, a silent group of chieftains, 
and over all lay the moonlight. Those brave soldiers, filled with grief to 
see their beloved chief borne down with such sorrow, stood for a long time 
silent and tearful. At length, to break the mournful silence, and to express 
the sympathy they might not speak, the bands struck up a requiem for the 
dying marshal. The melancholy strains arose and fell in prolonged echoes 
over the field, and swept in softened cadences on the ear of the fainting 
warrior—but still Napoleon moved not. They then changed the measure 
to a triumphant strain, and the thrilling trumpets breathed forth their most 
joyful notes, till the heavens rung with the melody. Such bursts of music 
had welcomed Napoleon as he returned flushed with victory, till his eye 
kindled in exultation ; but now they fell on a dull and listless ear. It 
ceased, and again the mournful requiem filled all the air. But nothing 
could arouse him from his agonizing refiections—his friend lay dying, and 
the heart he loved more than his life was throbbing its last pulsations. 
“« What a theme for a painter, and what a eulogy on Napoleon was that 


| 





leader so?” 


scene. That nodle heart which the enmity of the world could not shake— | till I have finished my bottle. 
nor the terrors of a battle-field move from its calm repose—nor even the} 4 large, strong man, and the 
hatred and insults of his, at last, victorious enemies humble—here sunk in | former that his best p 
the moment of victory before the tide of affection. What military chieftain } shoulders. 
ever mourned thus onthe field of victory, and what soldiers ever loved a 


Capt. Randolph Ridgley —Of all the recent brevet promotions in the 
au one ben best ae merited than that of Lieut. Randolph Ridgley, 
who was next in command tothe glorious Ringgold at Palo Alto. In apri- 
vate letter from an officer who was present, we procure, says the Philadel- 
phia Spirit of the Times, the following characteristic conversation between 
May and Ridgley, which occurred the moment before May’s gallant charge. 
When May was ordered to charge and take the enemy’s artillery, the smoke 
was so thick that he could not teli where they were. He rode up to Ridg- 
ley and cried out, ‘* Where’s their battery, Randy ?” 7} 
“¢ Just ride out of my line a little and I’ll find ’em for you, Charley! said 
Ridgley, instantly firing his battery in their supposed direction. The ene- 
my at once returned the fire, sweeping Ridgley’s command with terrible ef- 
fect.—** There they are, Charley—now, go it!” said Ridgley, and ‘ Charley 
did ‘ go it,’ with ‘a vindictive rush.’ ; ; 
Of all the young officers that were engaged in the Florida war, none dis- 
tinguished themselves more than did Randolph Ridgley. On one occasion 
in the Ocklawaha Swamp, with a small party of men, he was attacked by a 
large body of Indians, who were posted in a thick hammock on the opposite 
bank of acreek. The men recoiled before the dreadful fire of the foe and 
turned torun, ‘ Cowards !” cried Ridgley, ‘ will you see your officer whip 
them alone ?” and spurred his horse into full speed and charged alone _—— 
the creek amid a perfect shower of bullets. His scornful appeal and gal- 
lant conduct reanimated the flying soldiers, they turned and joined him wit 
a hearty and fearless cheer. In a moment more, all that lived of the panne. | 
were flying into the far recesses of the swamp. Ridgley now =s908 mree 
honorable marks of the enemy’s prowess in that war. He is a Ba paeres . 
has a brother now inthe U. S. Navy, who is also ‘’ a cig Me the ane 
block.” Another of his gallant brothers, a Lieutenant in the Navy, wa 
cidently killed about 3 years since. ii 
Honourable Revenge.—Dr Radcliffe, who was fond a Pp eas 
of the table, was one afternoon comfortably disposing of a bottle F eieie 
when a countryman entered the room, and begged him rete pte ~~ 
to his wife, who wasdying. ‘‘I can’t help it, my fine tellow—* can't mo. 
Now it happened that the countryman was 
doctor a very small one ; so it occurred tothe 
lan was toseize the doctor, and carry him off on his 
He did so; and while he was bearing his load along, the ~, 
tor, bursting with rage, exclaimed, ** You villain, Pi cure your wife /” a0 


he was as gvod as his wo 
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Fit HANGING FOR FUN. ; 

The ies Etats copies from a number of the Maine and Lorie Jour- 
nal of the® Tay ‘ultimo, the following facts, the last of which occurred at 
one of the principal hotels of the city of Angers :— 


eae ar 


“Doctor Faust Werter, of Studtgard, having procured permission from the 
etnies, had removed the body of a criminal: m the gallows to his of- 


fice, for the purpose of advancing his phrenological attainments, by a little 


jon. 

~The criminal had been a villain of the first water—not one of your mise- 
rable pickpockets, or swindlers, but a hero of the pitch mask and the smoth- 
ering sack—a rea] Burk. The body is no sooner fairly before him, than the 
Doctor commences feeling the “bumps.” This time, as if to shame phre- 
nology, the bump of conscientiousness was far the most prominent. The 
Doctor, astonished, could not help exclaiming to himself, ‘Is the science 
no longer certain? Is it indeed elastic as caoutchouc, and pliant as the pro- 
bocis of an elephant? Two and two no longer make four! Could Gall 
have deceived himself? Or more likely than all, am I myself deceived :” 

While holding this profound soliloquy, he made an incision in the neck 
of the criminal, whose body was slightly warm, but was immediately call- 
ed out by a patient. : 

In his absence the criminal revived, the air having been admitted, pro- 
bably below the stricture. He was able to get up; and, after sufficient as- 
surance of his identity, his bump of conscientiousness resuming its sway, 
he appropriated to himself the Doctor’s watch, which was quietly marking 
the minutes near by. 

The Doctor soon returned ; but the body no longer in its place, now cloth- 
ed with his own morning gown, was occupying his office chair. To his 
astonishment, the hanged man spoke. “Sir, I am not come to inquire the 
price of your house—my means are not sufficient, you are aware what my 
social position was two hours ago—a thorough villain. At present—” 
(looking at the watch.) The Doctor said to him, “ but that is my watch.” 
**In that case I beg to assure you, sir, I shall keep it asa souvenir. I owe 
you my life. I must have a memento of you.” The Doctor fell a hundred 
cubits! The gallows graduate continued: .“‘ Sir, in return for your kind- 
ness, I am going to let you intoa great secret. We have often heard of the | 
pleasures of hanging. But, sir, I have not the language to describe it.— | 





Conceive, sir, the intoxication of heavenly beings—every thing that luxury 
can imagine the most delicate—Belshazzar’s feasts—a whirlwind of women 
—oh, sir!—But I have had so many twitches and twinges this morning, I 
should like some breakfast. The Doctor replies, ‘‘ You will remain with | 
me a while, I have anidea.” ‘Oh, you have! well then let me have some | 
br- akfast as quick as possible.” 

Fight days after this Doctor W.Jhadjestablished the famous London hanging 
society, and every eccentric character in England joined it. Men worn out 
by dissipation and excesses, came to the Doctor’s to enjoy the pleasurable 
emotion of being hung. Hooked up, fora couple of hours, they expe- 
rienced an ecstacy perfectly indescribable. The Doctor always stood by, 
watch in hand, counting the minutes, and when his subscriber had had a 
rr soap dose of happiness, he made his assistant (the gallows man) cut him 

own. 

About two weeks ago the police shut up the establishment, as having 
= gla tendency, and the Doctor was ordered to quit England imme- 

iately. 

Among the Doctor’s patrons, Lord P. was most enthusiastic. Every week 
he paid his devotions for two hoursat the Doctor’s office, and when he found 
the Doctor had to leave, he determined to follow him. 

Yesterday they arrived at the Hotel de G After dinner, Lord P. de- 
manded his usual dessert ; but whimsically enough, insisted that the Doc- 
tor should keep him company in hispleasant dreams. So the Doctor com- 

lying with the whim of the great lord, made his assistant do the needful 
or both, charging him, particularly, to take them down five minutes before 
the two hours should expire. 

While Lord P. and the Doctor were performing their parts in this inter- 
esting duet, the assistant relieved them of their bank notes, and made the 
best of his way to Belgium; and this morning, when the garcon went to 
attend tothe chamber, he found only two dead bodies ! 











THE CORPORAL’S HORSE. 

An anecdote has been related to us of an incident in camp life, in which 
one of our volunteers was made the victim of a practical joke, a description 
of jesting to which he is not at all partial, and which he considers no joke. 
Although “‘ ranking” a corporal by many grades, the hero of this camp fa/e, 
from his not being of grenadier size, and from his peculiar manners, has in- 
variably been dubbed the “corporal,” often “ the little corporal,” a desig- 
nation of which he ought to be. proud, for the greatest general that ever 
led a conquering army obtained that sobriguet. The corporal’s rank made 
it incumbent upon him to be mounted, and accordingly he obtained a very 


The Spirit of the Cimes. 


— shown down to the cabin, where Captain Percival on crutches received 
im. 

‘I have hastened on board your ship,” said Commodore Chads, “ to offer 
my services, having heard you were sick as well as many of your people ; 
and I have brought my surgeon, who has been long out here, and he can 
tell you all about the diseases of India.” He then inquired if this was the 
ship called ‘* Constitution” in the year 1813. Having been told that she 
was, in model, internal arrangement, and battery, although rebuilt, he said 
he was very glad to meet her again—that she was an old acquaintance— 
that in the action of the frigate Java he had the honor to fight her after the 
fate of Capt. Lambert, and notwithstanding he had hauled down his colors 
to the frigate Constitution, there were no reminiscences more pleasing to 
him than those resulting from the skill and bravery and gallantry of the no- 
ble Bainbridge during and after the action. ‘ The Constitution, sir, was 
manceuvred in a masterly manner, and it made me regret that she was not 
British ; but,” said he, ‘‘ it was Greek meet Greek, for we were the same 
blood after all.” 

Those men who could conquer the “ invincibles of the Ocean,” and after- 
wards win the hearts of their enemies while prisoners, the Navy is, the 
country should be, proud of. . 

Commodore Chads left the ship after he had communicated everything 
important to us relating to the place in which we had just arrived, and giv- 
en full assurance of his willingness to render any assistance in his power. 

Singapore, March 20, 1845. B. 





BLOWED HIS BRAINS OUT. 
BY JOE MILLER, JR. 

There could be no doubt about it. The little town of Pemberton, New 
Jersey, was ina ferment. Every inhabitant felt rage and excitement burn- 
ing within his breast, and ever and anon he would flame forth, and scatter 
his indigaation like a torrent of lava; so that every man appeared to be a 
volcano, and the whole population a conglomeration of moving Vesuviuses. 
‘* What is the matter ?” asked the ignorant sranger. ‘*What is the matter !” 
was the answer of thu surprised interrogatee—‘‘ why, it's Higgs and Big- 

er!” 
, Higgs and Bigger ! so it was !—the two great musicians of the village. — 

The fascinating Higgs was musically inclined. Immediately after his 


| birth it was noticed that he squalled with grace, and whenever he was | 
When Higgs went ** to | . oar, Gare 7 pr 
town” to learn his trade, (a cordwainer, he resolved to cultivate this taste, | Making very consequential inquiries after “the fust hotel! 


spanked, he roared in the most scientific manner. 


| July 18, 


his business. 

** Gen. Taylor, I believe ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“* Well, General, I’m devilish glad to see you—am, indeed!” The Gene- 
ral returned the civility. 

‘* General, you’ll excuse me, bat since I’ve been here I’ve been doing all 
I could for you—have, indeed ; but the fact is, the accommodations are ve 
bad—are, indeed; mud, sir ! actually mud! ’bleeged to lie down in it, 
actually ; and the fact is, General, ’'m a gentleman’s son, and not used 
to it !” 

The General, no doubt deeply impressed with the fact of having a gent/e- 
man’s son in his army, expressed his regret that such annoyance should ever 
exist, under any circumstances, ina civilized army. 

“¢ Well—but, General, what am I to do?” 

«« Why, really, I don’t know, unless you tale’ my place.” 

“* Well, now, that’s civil—’tis, indeed. Of conrse don’t inean to turn 
you out, but a few hours’ sleep—a cot, or a bunk, or anything—would be 
so refreshing! Your place—where is it, General ?” 

“Oh! just drop down—anywhere about here—any place about camp 
will answer !” 

The look which the “ gentleman’s son” gave the General was rather pe- 
culiar. 

** Well, no wonder they call you ‘Rough and Ready” said he; and, 
amid the smiles cf all but “ Rough and Ready” himseif,.the “gentleman’s 
son” returned to take hischance of the weather. St. Louis Reveille, 


A SUCKER IN SEARCH OF THE PLANTERS’ HOUSE. 


BY EVERPOINT. 

‘* Match pictures” are always agreeable to the eye of taste, why should 
not match sketches be equally so. ‘ A Sucker in a Wa7m Bath,” recently 
published in the Reveille, called forth, the other evening, the relation of a 
Sucker’s adventures in search of the Planters’ House, wad thus we give 
them. 

This Sucker was a very important Sucker—in his own neighborhood, 
and, inthe course of important events, he found himself suddenly called 
upon to visit St. Louis, a place that he hada mysterious sort of an idea 
was “some,” but that wasall. He set out, accompanied by an equally ver- 
dant companion, and in due course found himself in the rae nig ol 

ow, the 








and when he returned to Pemberton he was reckoned “ great on the cor- | ‘* fust hotel” in Higgsville was “some,” and our Sucker thought he had a 


net.” Higgs determined to extend musical taste among the villagers ; he, 
therefore, called around him several of the smart young men of the place, 
and explained to them how elegant music could be extracted from brass 
trumpets and wooden clarionets, and proposed to teach them to play, and 
form a “band.” Glorious idea! it took at once ; the “ Pemberton band” 
was formed, and oft ot a stilly night the echoes of the Rancocas were waked 
by bursts of martial melody. Among the various members of the band Big- 
ger soon became the most celebrated; on the cornet he beeame proficient, 
and speedily it began to be whispered that he could ‘beat Higgs.” Whispers 
deepened into loud tones, and at length it was openly asserted on the steps 
of ** Bennet’s tavern,” and loudly vociferated in ‘ Burr’s ’” bar room, that 
‘‘ Bigger could play better on a cornstalk than Higgs on the cornet.” Higgs 
was blessed with that susceptibility peculiar to genius, and heard of these 
criticisms with pain; he became sensible that he had ‘* warmed a wiper,” 
and he determined to eject him from ‘‘ the band.” Thedeed wasdone. At 
the next meeting, Higgs and his adherents being in the ascendant, Bigger 
was expel/ed—yes, expelled ! thrust out like an intruding dog, with a kick 
to accelerate his progress. Bigger was a man of spirit ; he did not sit down 
to repine, but resolved to ‘‘ carry the war into Africa,” and conquer the 
black-hearted Higgs. Calling round him his friends, he proposed the for- 
mation of another band—not such a band as Higgs’s, with oboes, clarionets 
and fifes—but a bapd of bugles, cornets, trumpets, bassoons and serpents— 
areal brassband. The plan “took,” and on the next militia parade the 
** Independent Brass Band, Bigger, leader,” turned out with ec/at, and en- 
tirely drowned the squeaking tones of Higgs’s band with the clang of sound- 
ing brass. Now, indeed, the excitement began to wax fast and furious— 
every man was either a Higgsonian or a Biggerite. High words and angry 
discussions arose. Some said that Higgs could do the low parts best, but 
Bigger could blow twice as loud ; whilst others thought that Bigger might 
be able to play “straight ahead,” but Higgs could ‘*draw out the cork- 
screws” with more grace. Higgs was elegant on “‘the fancy,” but Bigger 
was great on “the strong.” Thus the matter went on, the partizans argu- 
ing upon their respective sides, and each of the rivals ** blowing their own 
irumpets” whenever opportunity offered. It was about the period when 
Norton and Gambati were agitating Gotham with their merits and demerits, 
which affair was finally brought toa close by a grand trial of skill; and 





large sort of animal with an uncommon long tail—what might be termed 
** all sorts of a horse.” A short time ago a regimental parade was ordered, 
and when the staffappeared, to the surprise of all except a few choice spirits 
the little corporal appeared on foot. ‘* How is this?” said the colonel, 
** Why are you not mounted, sir? Where is your horse?” “ Picketed out, 
sir,” replied the little corporal, “‘ but I preferred coming on foot, sir, to riding 


here was a precedent—Higgs and Bigger must have a trial of skill, also, 
It was settled. The friends of the belligerent parties made all arrangements. 


| Bigger was to challenge Higgs, and an old brass bugle belonging to Dr. 


Bolus, which was a revolutionary relic—it being the first brass instrument 
on which Yankee Doodle was played—was to be awarded to the victor. 





a horse——.”_ ‘* You did, sir! Well, sir, I prefer having my staff moun- 
ted, sir: and you will be kind enough to join me mounted, sir.” But col-! 
onel, suffer me toexplain, sir. I .” T have no time for explanations, | 
sir,” replied the colonel, and cantered to the head of the column followed by 
his staff. ‘‘ This is too bad, upon my word,” muttered the little corporal, 
and he stalked off as fast as his little legs would let him. In the mean 
time the line was formed and the colonel and staff were waiting te trot 
down the line as soonas the band should strike up. ‘* All ready, colonel,” 
said the adjutant, riding up and touching his cap. ‘‘ Forward, then,” said 
the colonel. “ Present—arms !” and ching! ching ! was heard along the | 
line as the order was obeyed, the muskets brought into place, and the offi- 
cers’ swords described a semicircle aud entered to the ‘‘ present ” 
ter! clatter! clatter! clatter! went the hoofs of the horses of the regi- | 
mental staff, as they trotted along the line. The men all looked finely and | 
resembled so many statues, until the staffreached about the centre of the 
line, when a loud, ringing, boisterous shout of laughter burst from the 





ranks. The rapid galloping of a horse was heard behind, and the little} 


corporal dashed up. ‘*‘ What the devil is the meaning of this laughter !” 
said the colonel, very much incensed and surprised. Nobody could imag- 
ine but as the staff advanced along the line so did the laughter—all efforts 
to repress it were in vain. 
sent the adjutant to demand the cause of such conduct. Ina few seconds 
back came the adjutant with the information that the men where laughing 
at the little corporal. ‘* Where is he ?” said the colonel. The littie cor- 
poral was a few pacesin the rear. ‘‘ Capt. —,” said the colonel. ‘* Here, 
sir,” said the corporal, jamming the spurs into the horse and blushing like 
a full blown peony. ‘* Why, what the devil have you got under you?” ex- 
claimed the colonel, bursting into a shout of laughter, in which the staff 
joined. ‘* Horse, sir!” said the corporal, big drops of perspiration standing 
on his face. ‘And in the name of all that is curious what is that /usus 
nature behind ?” « A sorry tail for him to tell!” said the major, laughing. 
** Why, sir,” said the corporal, ‘it’s no joke, colonel ; and sir, I’m sur- 
prised that you laugh. Some scoundrel, sir, has shaved all the hair of 
my horse’s tail.” He wheeled about, and, as a proof of his assertion a long, 
black stump of a tail projecting from the horse’s rump at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, as destitute of hair as a rat-tailed file and very closely 
resembling that instrument. The corporal was excused from any further 
attendance that day and rode off amid a roar of laughter. 

New Orleans Picayune. 





COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. 
{A correspondent at Singapore communicates to us the following grati- 
fying incident. Tributes of praise fom an enemy are at all times gratifying, 
and the admiration expressed by the British Commodore for an officer whom 


he had unsuccessfully opposed, does him as much honor as it h tk 
dead.— VU. S. Gailey . onors the 


VISIT OF COMMODORE CHADS, R. N., TO *‘ OLD IRONSIDES” AT SINGAPORE. 


Early in the month of February, the United States frigate Constitution, 
Captain Percival, arrived in the roadstead of Singapore. The baneful 
breezes of Africa and the vertical rays of a tropical sun had made a hospi- 
tal of the ship, her gun-deck, on thc starboard side, was hung with cots and 
hammocks, as well as the forward cabin, which had been surrendered by 
the captain to thesick. The appearance of the ship within was not so bad, 
however, as it was without. A lead color and red streak had been given to 
her outside at Rio, and although this had been touched up at Zanzibar, still 
a long passage across the Indian Ocean had worn enough of the lead color 
away to permit the original sable line tu be seen, which, with the streams 
of iron rust that had wept through from the hammock rail to the water’s 
edge, told her condition as plainly as words. Before the anchor was let go, 
a boat with an officer came alongside from H. B. M. frigate Cambrian, to 
offer compliments, &c., of Commodore Chads. The officer’s return brought 
oe Commodore on board the Constitution. Capt. Percival was con- 
fined to his couch, andcould not receive his guest on deck. This duty was 
consequently done by the first lieutenant and officer of the deck. The 
Commodore, a fine-looking man of about 4ifty, more than six feet in statue, 
atid perfectly erect, as he stepped over the gangway, simultaneously salu- 
ted t officers who received him, and surveyed the ship “‘ fore and aft, alow 
and aloft.” The spar deck of the old ship looked passing well, compara- 
tively ; and the scrutiny of the Commodore was not at all mortifying. He 





At last the colonel wheeled and pulled up, and | 


The next night ** Bennet’s bar room ” was crowded to see the ceremony of 
the challenge. Bigger advanced, drew from his pocket one of his woollen 
mittens, which he had worn for the last two winters, and which was rather 
in want of darning, and threw it emphatically upon the floor among the 
stumps of cigars. Higgs gallantly advanced, stooped, picked up the mit- 
ten, wrapped it in a piece of paper, and left the room. Thus the chal- 
lenge was accepted. 

‘The day arrived which was to blast the reputation of Higgs or Bigger for- 
ever. It was evident by the flurry around the ‘* school house ” where the 


trial of skill was to take place, that something was “‘ going on;” little boys | I u ; 
| were observed striding the fences, or peeping in the windows ; little groups | at last by the excited travellers. The beds were all right—the furniture 
Clat.| 0! People were engaged in discussion before the door, whilst on the other | * fust rate”—but there was an unaccountable green string and tassel hang- 


side of the road a flock of geese stood on one leg each for an hour, in con- 
sequence of their astonishment. Every minute or so some agitated Jersey- 
man would drive up, hitch his horse to the fence, and rush into the school 
house Jike a comet, with his hair streaming behind him. Inside the house 
the scene was exciting—the fair sex as usual, graced the assemblage, and 


gooseberries. 
—three of the oldest inhabitants—chosen not because they understood mu- 
sic, (none of them ever played upon anything else than a jewsharp,) but 
because they had always been guardians of the poor, and were, therefore, en- 
titled to fill all village dignities. 

The contest commenced. Higgs led off with ** Hail Columbia,” which 
was executed with amazing sweetness ; every body said it was elegant—so 
melodious. It was decided by the judges that the fairest way to try the 
merits of each was to make them play the same pieces. Accordingly as 
the blushing Higgs was acknowledging the plaudits of the audience, Bigger 
gave a blast so shrill and loud as convinced every one he was “ powerful,” 
and he continued to war away so strongly, as to justify the opinion of the 


es were as much puzzled as the audience to say which was the best perfor- 
mer. 

*“‘ It seems to me that them sweet tones of Higgs’s are the.best,” said 
judge No 1. 

** Yes, but see how strong Bigger does it—music aint good if it aint loud,” 
said judge No. 2. ‘It’s all stuff to say Higgs is the best—don’t it take 
‘vind to blow atrumpet? and can’t you blow it better if you’ve plenty of 
wind ?” says judge No. 3. But we will see! this is the last piece.” 

The tune selected was “* Yankee Doodle.” Higgs excelled himself; it 
was certainly ‘‘ music,” said the ladies; never had this great “ national 
march” been played so sweetly. Higgs cast asheep’s eye of triumph at 
the ‘‘ revolutionary relic.” But Bigger had a chance yet. Great was the 
noise, and rapid was the execution of the air, by the leader of ‘‘ the Inde- 
pendent ;” the Higgsonians said it was like a locomotive, with the steam 
whistle in full blast: but suddenly, in the midst of the impassioned part, the 
sound ceased—there was Bigger with his cheeks distended, his eyes almost 
starting from his head, and his cornet at his mouth, but there was no sound. 
Terrible calamity ! unexampled catastrophe! The once mighty Bigger was 
like an old iron furnace ‘‘ blown out.” Instantly the horrid truth that he 
had lost his wind, flashed over the mind of the musician, and as the flash 
went out, reason went out with it. Higgs got the trumpet. Upon almost 
any day the stranger may see in the streets of Pemberton an idiotic indivi- 
dual, who appears pleased at the groaning of the wagon wheels, or the 
creak of the sign post. Let him inquire who it is, and he will be told that 
it is Bigger, the man that blowed his brains out ! 


PHILADELPHIA, June, 1846 St. Louis Reveille. 








General Taylor and the Voluntcer. 

Our friend Capt. Church, of the Budletin, on his late trip up from New 
Orleans, brought with him a number of officers just from the army. They 
were full of anecdote, of course, and the following little illustration of char- 
acter is interesting a3 well as amusing. 

Among the volunteers was a * gentleman’s son”—a full private, who, 
heartily sick of rainy weather, mud and no shelter, first went to his captain 
with his complaints, but meeting with no particular sympathy, resolved to 
have a talk with Gen. Taylor himself. Arrived at the commander’s quar- 
ters, the General was pointed out to him, but he was rather incredulous. 
* That old fellow General Taylor? Nonsense !” Satisfied, however, that 





were thickly scattered amidst the sterner sex like sugar strewed among | 
High on a platform sat the rivals, and behind them the judges | 


judges that in ‘* wind” he was a regular ‘* nor-wester.” One, two, three, | 
tour, five pieces were played by each in their peculiar styles, and the judg- | 


very adequate idea of **sech bildin’s;” but one on ’em occupying ‘a hull 
_squar” was entirely two extensive a conception! When, therefore, the 
| * Planters” was pointed out to him, he gravely marched by the principal 
_entranse, thinking that that was the Court House, sure, and br'nging up at 

the druggist’s shop in the basement, on the corner of Pine Street, he very 
‘importantly asked his friend to enter, went up to the soda counter, and 
| reckoned they'd tale a little whisky.” 

‘** We don’t sell liquor, sir,’ said the druggist. 

“Temperance house!” remarked the Sucker, aside, and rather patroni- 
zingly to his companion. 

“ Wa'll, ahem, Squire, we'll take a room,I reckon?” 

‘** Oh, you’re in search of the Planters’ House—entrance just above, gen- 
tlemen.” 

The sucker scraped himself out rather confusedly, and the next visit he 
paid was to our friend, Dr. Morgan, where a couch being in one corner of 
the office, he thought he was right, of course. He probably would have 
had his boots off had not the Doctor entered at the moment to repeat to him 
that the entrance was “just above.” By this time the sucker’s confidence 
in his intuitive knowledge of things was rather staggered. He went into 
the middle of the street for a more accurate observation, and thrice convinc- 
ed that those high steps and ** almity big door,” where the folks (/awyers, 
of course,) were standing, belonged only to the Court House ! he forthwith 
marched with his ‘riend to the other basement corner, (Chestnut Street,) 
and bolting into the stage office he demanded a “‘ room for two,” forthwith. 

** Certainly, sir; in what direction ?? was the response. 

‘* Why, in a /yin’ down direction, I reckon!” exclaimed the tired travel- 
ler, beginning to “ rile” considerably. 

“*« Lying down ”’ repeated the office keeper; “‘ you can have seats, sir, 
wherever you are going.” 

** Seats, thunder! We’ve jest rid the hull way from Higgsville, by smash, 
and we want a bed ; and ef you hevn’t got a room, jest say so. Call this 
yer a fust hotel!’ and the indignant sucker took three strides, accompani- 
ed by as many jerks of his elbows—premonitory symptoms of a ‘‘ rar up,” 
generally, 

The stage agent by this time had * the hang” of the matter, and he very 
politely told the mistaken Sucker that the Planters’ House entrance was 
** just below.” 

*** Jest above’ and ‘ jest below,’ and the Court House right in the middle !” 
cried the poor fellow, the importance taken clean out of him. ‘I tell you 
what, stranger, ef you’ve got a Planter’s House in this yer district, I'd jest 
thank you to pint it out /” 

The stage agent did so, but it was only after divers suspicious stares at 
him that the Sucker seemed to be satisfied that he was not again to be vic- 
timized. Up he went, with his innocent friend, and looking cautiously 
round, his eyes rested upon the ranges of pigeon holes, numbered according 
to the respective rooms, and one half of them containing notes or cards for 
the boarders. 

** Post-office, by thunder!” cried he, completely ‘‘ sawed,” as he fancied, 
and the mere accident of meeting in the lobby a more experienced friend 
from his ‘* section,” kept him from rushing out of the house. Matters 
were explained, names registered, and a double-bedded room was reached 





a 





| ing against the wall which kept Sucker the first from taking his nap. De- 
| termined to ‘* get the hang” of this, also, he gave it a gentle pull or two, 
| when suddenly a tap was given at the door and a very genteel visitor walk- 
/edin upon him. The Sucker made him a polite bow, ‘told him how-dy,” 
| and asked him to ‘‘ take a cheer.” 
| Did you ring, sir?” said the visitor, deprecatingly. 
** Ring!—no—I—I ’aint ringed ‘nuthin’,” was the reply, but the Sucker’s 
| heart misgave him; there was certainly some mysterious connection be- 
tween that green string and the interrogatory just put to him, and turning 
_ into bed again he ponde~ed the matter over sleeplessly, until he was startled 
| out of his senses and into his boots by the dinner gong. 

It was a very full table, but the Sucker and his friend got seats. Clash- 
dash, hurry-scurry—the misery of thin soup, and the mystery of eating ‘* by 
| catalogue,” when our acquaintance seeing a gentleman helping his neigh- 
_bor to wine, thought that the rules of the Temperance House might as 
| well be broken in his own case, also, and, accordingly, seizing the bottle, 
he divided it between himself and companion. 
| Waiter! another bottle,” said the amused #ufferer opposite. 

‘* What number, sir?” said the garcon. 
** No. 60”—and a second bottle of tinto replaced the first; but this time 
_ No. 60” was careful not to let it go out of his reach, a se/fishness which 
_the Sucker, once more warming up into importance, evidently couldn't 
stand. 

‘* Waiter /”" cried he, very peremptorily. 

“Sir!” said the waiter, just as prumptly. 

** Another bottle of that yer !” 

‘* What number, sir ?” 

** Number sixty / by thunder.” 
| We ‘‘jest nat’rally” beg to stop here—our fourth page of copy (extreme 
limit) being reached. But we rather * predicate” that if that second bottle 
| came, it wasn’t charged to ‘* No. 60;” and we “ reckon,” moreover, that 1! 


| ever that Sucker comes to St. Louis agiin, however he may admire a fust 


hotel, he will direct his search any where rather than to the ‘ Planters’. 
St. Louis Reveille. 











THE GEORGIA MAJOR : 


A SERIES OF ** saws.” 

It has been said by a Roman philosopher—no matter whether Roman or 
not, he was a philosopher—that it takes all sorts of people to make up a 
world ; and he might have added, that the world is but indifferently made 
up atthat. Some are made to saw, others are made to be sawed, and in 
fact, of these two classes are the world composed—from princes to pirates, 
from diplomatists to dandies, which is but another name for biped donkeys. 
Some never gave fear a resting-place under their vest : others are ‘‘ fearful- 
ly and wonderfully made”—that is, they are afraid of every body, and wonder 
at everything. ‘To this latter class does our hero belong, who was the vic- 
tim of a series of keen-cutting saws during the recent passage of the steam- 
boat Fashion from Brazos St. Jago to Mobile~all of which proves to us 
that while the world wags there will be wags in the world. But to our 
story. 

On board the Fashion, on the trip already alluded to, was a promiscuous 
kind of a crowd, including the delegation from our Legislature, who visited 
Matamoras—U. S. officers, coming to recruit men, and men coming tu re- 
cruit their health. But the observed of all observers was a live Georg! 
Major, from Jasper county, named Simms, who, from some unaccountable 
derangement of the nervous system, could be made to believe—without any 
effort of persuasion—that Luna is made of coagulated milk—vulgarl y called 
green cheese. The boys soon found him out and set their saws to work. 
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A brig—a Boston brig—was discovered in the distance. They at once de- noose, and at the other is a large knot, which the hunter takes in his left ' state of my friend Dan. To be candid wi 
cided that she wasa long, low, black schooner—that she was a pirate of hand, coiling the lasso on his arm. Starting in the direction pointed out by | your production any great shakes, and if 
the Gulf—and between them they had as many stories of blood and mur- | the guide, and riding a few miles through one of those vast prairies so com- | merits, it might very probably have 
der, death’s head and cross-bones, black flags and walking the plank, as mon along Red river we discovered the object of our search, a herd of wild | sied, from.the first, that it had no su 
would make a decent edition of the * Pirates’ Own Book.” Major Simms’ | horses, three of four hundred in number. Immediately the Indians flanked ! wit, or bend to peculiarities, 


nerves was worked up to a high pitch of excitement. They told him to 
have courage—that they meant to sell their lives dear. He replied that he 
could not have courage, that he had a father and mother, a wife and four 
children—one of them on the breast—at home in Jasper county, Georgia! 

As for selling his life dear, he should prefer not bringing it into the mar- 
ket at all for the present. They all armed to repel the attack of the pirate, 
but he tremblingly declined having any hand in it—he ‘* was but a passen- 
ger, and he could not by the laws of Jasper county, Georgia, be compelled 
to take up arms out of the State; so down he ran and locked himself up 
in his berth. As the brig passed by they cut up a duced fuss generally on 
deck, and let off a shot from the small cannon, after which they gave three 
cheers that made the welkin ring! One of them then went down to Seth 
Simms, Militia Major from Jasper county, Georgia, and told him that they 
beat off the pirates—for doing which he told them they were thunderin’ 
smart fellows, and that every man of them might consider that he owed 

him a drink when they got to New Orleans. 

Shortly after this Major Simms went up to an officer of the U. S. army, 
who was standing on the forecastle, and seemed wrapped up ina deep re- 
emg ** Well, Capting,” said Major Simms, ‘‘ what do you think of this 

oat ? 

“I think,” says the Captain, ‘that it is all up with us, and that it will 
be shortly all down with her: her keel has been eat through with the worms 
and she is now springing a leak.” 

‘* You don’t say, Capting, do you?” said Major Simms, his hair standing 
on end like quills on the fretfui porcupine. 

**I do though,” said the captain, ** go see, and convince yourself.” 

“QO! Capting,” said Major Simms, ‘ what wi/l father and mother, my 
wife and four children—one of them on the breast—do at home in Jasper 
county, Georgia, if I’m drowned?’ He ran to the Captain of the boat. 
** Capting, do tell,” said he, ‘is this boat in a leaky condition ?” 

**So much so,” said the Captain, *‘ that if it continues we can’t hold out 
much longer ;” and having had, unknown to the Major, the plug removed 
from where the cold water is admitted into the boilers, he pointed out to 
Major Simms the rapidity with which it came in, and had the pump worked 
to show how slowly it could be put out, and the precarious nature of their 
position, 

He ran dowu half frantic to the cabin, acquainted his fellow-passengers 
of the dilemma in which they were, aud craved their counsel in the premises. 
They knew of only one way to be saved:—They were only fifty miles from 
Galveston—they were two hundred and fifty miles from the Balize—unless 
the captain steered for Galveston they must inevitably perish! Major Simms 
would “ give all he had—five hundred dollars—if the captain would do 
this. He could not afford to drown and leave his wife in Jasper county, 
Georgia, a widder.” He prayed and besought the captain to steer for Gal- 
veston ; but it was of no use—his course he would not alter. There was 
nothing then left for Major Simms but to protest; and protest he did, 
in the words and figures following. It was written at his instance by 
Mr. C,:— 

At Sea—tatitude and longitude unknown. 

BE IT REMEMBERED, by this public Instrument of Protest, That on 


off, right and left, forming a circle several miles in extent, those in the 
centre remaining stationary until the circle was formed, when all moved to- 
wards the centre. The wild horses soon took fright, ran from side to side, 
and being foiled in the attempt to pass our lines, commenced running in 
circles, near the lines. As we advanced, the circle contracting every mo- 
| ment, the horses at length came toa stand, when we charged suddenly up- 
on them, and succedeed in capturing forty three. ' 

Among these groups of wild horses, may be found the heavy draught horse 
the saddle and buggy horse, the courser and the pony—every diversity of, 
form, color, size, and spirit. Itisthusthat nature has stecked this de- 
lightful country with animals so useful to man, giving at the same time a 
climate so congenial, and a soil so fertile, as to furnish pasture at all sea- 
sons of the year, in rich and full abundance to support the innumerable 
herds of horses, buffalo, elk, deer, &c. 

The sport of the hunter is so fascinating, the exquisite pleasure of taking 
game with the rifle, the lasso, the pitfall, and the chase, is so exhilarating, 
that the strong desire rushes over the participant to live over againthe same 
scenes. 

Although the lasso is principally designed for the capture ot horses alive, 
without seriously injuring them, it is sometimes employed in taking the 
buffalo. The chase is on horseback. When aherd is discovered, a dash- 
ing pursuit at full gallop is made by the whole party. The calves soon 
become tired and are lefta distance behind. Each hunter then selects his 
victim, makes a sudden charge, and throws the noose over the head of a 
calf, which being fatigued by the chase, soon becomes docile, and may be 
led to the camp. Often, when after a pleasant ride of an hour or two, I 
have been succesful in dropping my lasso over the head of a fine fat calf, 
have I shouted with delight, returning to the camp with my prize. 

On one of our hunting excursions, an accident befel me which is remem- 
bered with the lively sensation of horror. One hot day, after the game had 
sought the cooling shade, we were crossing the prairie and I had proceeded 
two or three miles, when I descried a smal! grove oftimber in the distance. 
Ardent, sanguine, and swift of foot, I shot far ahead of the Indians. Ac- 
cording to my expectations, on reaching the grove, I found a herd of buffa- 
loes lying in the shade. As soon as I came within gunshot, I fired and kill- 
edone. All the herd appeared tardy in starting, and I hastily reloaded and 
fired again. wounding another The dogs coming up, attacked the herd, 
whena furious fight ensuing, I was forced for safety to aseend a slanting 
tree, which had lodged against another. Seated snugly among the bushes, 
I enjoyed the fight finely for an houror more, during which time I shot a- 
way all my bullets, killing seventeen and wounding severai others. But 
after thus expending all my means of defence, the herd raging with un- 
ceasing fury and madness around me, anxious to gore and trample me, the 
sun declining towards the western hills, imagine my situation: several 
miles from camp, hundreds of miles from the land of my birth, with not a 
human being to sympathise with me, thus beleaguered by a host of enraged 
wild beasts! The dogs by their incessant barking and snapping aggravated 
the fury of the herd, which continued pawing, tearing up the turf, and bel- 
lowing like distant thunder. Another hour passed slowly away, nosign of 
relief appearing, the Indian hunters being hid in the grass as snug as ¢leas 
in asheepskin. My situation now became as irksome as before it had been 





this, 16th of June, 1846, at the request of S. W. Simms, of Jasper county, 
State of Georgia, and also at the request of the undersigned, I, Charles | 
Bowskin, a Notary Public, duly commissioned and sworn in and for the Sea 
at large, did proceed to the wheel-house of the steamer Fashion, then bound 
from the port of Brazos St. Jago to the city of New Orleans, and did most 
solemnly state to the captain thereof that by the error of the pilot the said 
steamer had retroceded 80 miles last night. 2d, That the said steamer is 
continually gaining from five to ten inches of water per hour, and is sink- ; 
ing as fast as the nature of the case permits. Further, That the engineer 
had publicly proclaimed his intention to blow up the boat. Wherefore, at 
the request aforesaid, I, the said notary, did demand of the said Captain 
Fullerton, who commanded said steamer, to make for the port of Galveston, 
which is only about 60 miles distant, as many of the passengers say, where- 
as New Orleans is 230 miles distant. Whereupon the said captain peremp- 
turily refused to do the same. Whereon I, the said notary, at the said re- 
quest, do make this Protest, and hold accountable for all damages, cost of 
exchange (in case we are taken prisoners), and for all responsibility to our 
wives and children. 

This done and protested in presence of Messrs. Fou and Mulet. 

(Signed) S. W. Simms, and 7 passengers, 
Cuas. Bowsxen, Not. Pub. 

I certify that notice of this protest was legally given to all parties con- 
cerned, by enclosing copies thereof in two bottles, hermetically sealed, and 
throwing them into the sea according to law. 

Cuas. Bowsxen, Not. Pub. 

When it was written he went up to the Captain, the protest in one hand, 
the five hundred dollars in the other, offering him either horn of the dilem- 
ma. The Captain d—d his eyes: he did not want his money; he had 
twenty thousand dollars on board; and to show him how little he cared 
about his life or his money, he would now order the engineer to blow up 
the d—d boat. ‘ Engineer!” said he, in a loud and passionate voice. 

** Aye, aye, sir,” said the Engineer. : 

‘* Engineer,” said he, making at the same time a sign, which the Engi- 
neer well understood, ‘* blow up the d—d boat !” 

Major Simms whirled with fear, but spoke not. The Engineer suddenly 
turned the cock of the ’scape pipe, and bur-ur-ur flew the steam. The 
Major dashed to the stern of the boat, and was only prevented from jump- 
ing over by one of the passengers, who fearing such a catastrophe, watched 
his movements, But we cannot follow him throuzh the unmerciful sawing 
which was kept up till he arrived at Mobile. The next one was that the 
Captain was a pirate—that in that way he made his thirty thousand dollars 
—that instead of taking them to New Orleans he was taking them to the 
Isle of Pines, where he would have them all murdered. 

Believing this he proposed that they (the passengers) should kill the 
Captain and escape inthe long-boat. This they assented to do, and placed 
him to watch the long-boat, and be ready to cut it out, where they left him 
all night. In fact, so excited was he during the voyage that he neither eat 
nor slept. When Mr. Power, the deputy-sheriff, met them at the Balize 
with instructions to proceed to Mobile, it was fresh food for excitement. 
They then had it that the Captain had charged Major Simms, from Jasper 
county, Georgia, with mutiny and a design to murder, and that the sheriff 
came on board to put him in irons! Here was another direful dilemma for 
the husband of Mrs. Major Simms of Georgia, and the father of four chil- 
dren—one at the breast—to be placed in! He vowed—averred—protested 
that he was innocent ; and as a proof of his sincerity, he wrote, ina tremu- 
lous hand, the following letter, which he placed in possession of the Cap- 
tain :— 

Dearly Beloved Captain.—You have treated rae very kindly on board 
your boat, and I am very sorry to be the cause of so much alarm on board 
by the protest yesterday. I think it was only that dark-colored lawyer’s 
trick to get money out of me for his fee—but he can’t come it! I hope you 
will forget what’s past—and I promise you no more troublein future. Try 
to quiet the sheriff, if you please. Your friend, S. W. Simos. 

But, as we have already said, we cannot follow the practical farce through. 
Never saw any one so sawed a man as those saw who saw and sawed Major 
Simms from Jasper county, Georgia. N. O. Delta. 


LIFE AMONG THE INDIANS. 


By a correspondent of the Frankfort (Ky.) Commonwealth. 


Taking Horses and Buffalo by the Lasso—Perilous adventure—treed 
by aherd—fearful suspense ! 

Among the enjoyments of my youth, memory turns with more fondness 
to none than those I experienced in the Western wilds, far from the seenes 
of civilized life, where, in company with the native red men, almost as 
wild as the game we pursued, I gave myself up to the pleasure of the chase. 
On some occasions, when gaining the summit of some lofty eminence, aud 
taking a survey of immense tracts of prairie, seemingly bounded only by the 
sky, | have seen thousands of buffalo herded together, feeding on the ten- 
der grass ; while deer, turkeys, and prairie hens, in equal abundance, ad- 
ded variety and animation to the scene. The hunter, with su@h variety of 
game before him, selects according to his fancy, his circumstances, or his 
ulterior purposes. 

The common mode of taking game is by the rifle ; but occasionally anov- 
el mode, partaking largely of the spirit of sport, is adventured—the capture 
of wild animals by the lasso, especially employed for the purpose of taking 
horses, which are caught to be used for the saddle. 

_ I shall never forget the thrill of joy with which I received the annuncia- 
tion, one afternoon, that the hunters next day would have a grand hunt for 
horses. I was so overjoyed with the promise of the novel sport, that sleep 
departed from my eyelids, and the night wore tediously away. But morn- 
ing at length came, calm and fair. The camp was allstir and bustle. Soon 
a party of three hundred Indians were mounted in their best style, each 
armed with a lasso. This instrument of capture is a rope made of strips of 
buffalo skin, cut lengthwise, after the hair is taken off, sewed together with 
sinews. The length may be about two hundred feet. In one end is a 














agreeably exciting. All my buoyant feelings deserted me Sadness fol- 
lowed, succeeded by a state of mind almost bordering on despair. I cannot 
picture the agony I felt when the sun was near setting, while the herd were 
still expending their rage in the furious though fruitless attempts to dis- 
lodge me. At length, however, they suddenly began tostart off. Thecon- 
demned criminal could not hear his pardon with more joy than I listened to 
the distant bellowings of that herd, taint and fainter still, receding till to- 
tally lost in the proad prairie. None nursed in security, free from peril, can 
have any adequate conception of the mental suffering I endured in that last 
hour in which | was surrounded by my guard of raging brutes! 





* OLD SOL.” RETAINED ON THE WRONG SIDE, 

It is well known in this community that manager Sol. Smith is also at- 
torney Smith, and that, by his peculiar genius for research, skill in exam- 
ination, and ingenuity in the management of his cases, he has won a high 
reputation as a profound lawyer in our municipal courts; but even the most 
skillful, the most profound, and the most learned in the mysteries of the 
human heart, will sometimes get ‘* picked up,” as happened the other 
morning to our friend Sol. A fellow had kicked up something of a shindy 
with one of the door-keepers of the theatre, on last Saturday night, and it 
was understood that the junior manager (Old Sol.) should exercise his func- 
tions as a lawyer on Monday morning, by prosecuting the offender to the 
extent of the ordinances in such cases made and provided. Away went 
Sol. down to the Recorder’s Court, at 9 o’clock, determined to pinch the 
offending individual with that stern instrument—the Jaw. 
Among the unfortunates waiting for judgment was asmutty-faced youth, 
who bore all the appearance of a very frightened offender, and whose eyes 
were uneasily wandering about as if in search of some friend to stand by 
him in this trying emergency. At length, witha despairing air, he begged 
an officer to point out a /awyer to him. It happened, just at this moment, 
lawyer Sol. was entering the bar: 
‘** There,” said the officer, “ there is the man that can get you off if any 
man can—that one with the Panama hat.” 
The lawyer and client were soon ‘* put in communication”—a V was 
given and received, and the papers looked into by the attorney, who gave it 
as his opinion that the warrant under which the prisoner was arrested was 
decidedly defective, and might be dismissed. 
‘* The next case is the city of St. Louis vs. McGlaughlin,” called out the 
City Marshal. 
‘*T answer for the defendant in that case,” observed lawyer Sol., grace- 
fully rising from the table on which he had been seated. 
‘© You are charged here,” officially announced the City Attorney, “* with 
having disturbed the peace of certain persons” —— 
‘‘ Ifthe court please,” interrupted the defendant’s attorney, ‘I have 
some objections to make to the manner in which my client has been arrest- 
ed”—and he wenton to point out his objections which were of a legal na- 
ture, and which were answered by the City Attorney, and overruled by the 
court. The trial went on: ; 
** You are charged,” continued the City Attorney, ‘* with having disturb- 
ed the peace of certain persons in the St. Louis theatre, by loud talking, 
swearing, cursing’”’—— : 

‘*What!” exclaimed the council for the defence—‘ certain persons in 
the St. Louis theatre ?—this, then, is the person who” 

‘‘ Precisely,” answered the attorney for the city; “the very man—by- 
the-bye, I understood you were to assist me in this case.” 

‘¢ Well, I understood so, too,” replied Old Sol., his countenance falling to 
a medium between fun and vexation; *‘ but it seems I am somehow re- 
tained on the other side. Here,” he continued, sharply turning to his client, 
‘* how came you to apply to me to defend you ?” 

‘«‘ Why,” answered the client, innocently, “they told me you was the 
very man to get me out of this scrape if any one could.” 

“ Well, my lad, I’m in for it—there is no way to decently back out now 
—I’ll see what can be done for you.” 


The trial proceeded, and, as usual Old Sol. was successful ! 
~ St Louis Reveille. 


“FAMILY TIES”—PRIZE COMEDY. 
LETTER FROM SOLITAIRE TO “HENRY CLAY’S SON.” 

Dear ‘‘ Henry Clay’s Son :’—Excuse me for taking the liberty, but I 
feel urged, as if by a family tie, to condole with you, and, if possible, ad- 
vise in regard to the future. Let me, inthe outset, assure you that, though 
the father be great in the forum, it does not follow that the son is great 
with the pen—¢ifts, my friend, are never huddled in a heap by the impar- 
tial hand of nature. You have presumptuously risked a name, already 
famous, in the vain attempt to producethat unknown thing, an American 
comedy. The New Yorkers have in vain hunted for the comedy in your 
production, and now they are in search of the author! Take my advice, 
and put on a Kentucky wildcat-skin cap; for a man may be able to stand 








by the lightning of criticism. If you remember rightly, when I was per- 
mitted to read this production, I offered some sage opinions, which damped 
your ardent enthusiasm, and I must now refer to them in order to prove my 
wisdom. I casually remarked, that there were few architects who thought, 
when rearing a structure, how easily it might be destroyed ; and, in con- 
nection with this fact, I begged you to remember that if our land gave birth 
to no dramatists, we happily abounded in erudite critics. You turned a 
deaf ear to my words, and scratched on, but now you must acknowledge, by 
the testimony, that I was something of an oracle. The criticisms on “‘ Fami- 
ly Ties” exhibit that research, impartiality and profundity of judgment, so 
characteristic of eastern intellect—as if, indeed, it were so ordered, that 
the nearer men live to the couch of morning the earlier their perceptive 
faculties rise, and the brighter shines theirjudgment One says your piece 
is witless, and as an evidence, points out the ‘‘ gag” introduced by the ac- 
tor; again, that it is vulgar, and quotes as proof a volunteer bye-word pe- 
culiar to New York, which was also introduced by the actor ; further, it 
was “ not suited to the actor’s peculiarities.” Now, one of these “ pecu- 




















you, Harry, I never thought 
llowed to stand upon its own 
ered ; but I could have prophe- 
us strength to bear the actors’ 


Besides, the after season of theclassic Park 
| is a cold bath to approved wit. mem, tend must your frightened eflort 


have shuddered beneath the united influence of stray scintillations, vulgar 

| additions, striking ‘‘ peculiarities,” and the wet blanket of the old Park — 

| poor thing! no wonder it fainted! Family connezions have failed, in such 
emergencies, to save even acknowledged genius. : 

I know not how you can make amends for thus taking the eastern prize 
with a western abortion. It might be some slight indemnification. if you 
would purchase the second best from some eastern competitor—the «* Morn- 
ing News” man’s, for instance—and present thesame to Dan. Fifty dollars 
will no doubt buy the dest of them—indeed, if your $500 production is such 
a failure, any one of your fifteen competitors’ must be dear at $50—and 
when you have thus eased your conscience, and flattered a critic, lay aside 
the pen; or, if you must scribble, imitate the twattle school of the east— 
it is approved American literature. When you have lived long enough in 
this world, you will have learned that your country is successful in patent 
spinning jennies and profound critics, enlarged patriotism and revolving 
pistols, philanthropy and pumpkin pies; but knows no more about writing 
for a stage than a Hottentot does of the refinements of the Polka. 

Yours, as ever, SoLiTraIRe. 
St. Louis Reveille. 








INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A SECOND DRAGOON. 

The evening previous to the Battle of Lu-chee-ha-chee, Sergeant W. 
M rand happy Jack, [Corp’l J. L s,] came round to my tent accord- 
ing to appointment to arrange our affairs for the nextday. We knew the 
enemy was in position on the opposite side of the stream, and that Jessup 
intended to give fight next morning. The knowledge of this dispelled from 
from among the best of our Regiment that carelessness of manner which 
characterizes the Soldier in Camp, and we had met to provide for our 
mothers, wives, children, and sweethearts in the event that either of us 
should be killed. 

I had not been long married then, and I tell you I felt bad that night—my 
fe2lings cannutbe described. We sat down, and after em) tying our canteens, 
W. was the first to break the silence. Serg’t S , said he, you knowl love 
Maria, and have for a long time looked for a favorable opportunity to mar- 
ry her, but, owing to my being a soldier, her mother would not consent. I 
wish I had got married at the same time and in the same way you did, and 
brought her to Florida with me, but now ’tis too late. SouldI get hit and 
don’t see you again, give her this, (taking a from his neck,) and tell 
her Lam gone, but that I thought of her till the last moment—may God 
spare me. He here burst into tears, which affected the whole party. Hap- 
py Jack, however, soon brought us to a sense of our position. He com- 
menced making his last will, as he cailed it; he wishedthe survivor to 
write to his mother, and tell her how the thing was done—where he was 
shot—how he died—and above all to let her know he died happy, as he fell 
in love with none, he said none fell in love with him, so that on that score he 
had no trouble in settling his business here. 

It now came my turn. We made the bargain, that should I get hit good, 
the survivors was to protect my wife and child, which was only four days 
old, and who were with the Baggage Train, about two miles in the rear.— 
Having no relations, in this country, here ended all I cared for, and we laid 
down to rest, sleep I could not. 

Three o’clock next morning we were in the saddle and shook hands with 
each other. In twenty minutes we were more than a mile apart. The ac- 
tion commenced on the right flank about half past 5, a. m.—it was pretty 
hot. At intervals, Jessup’s aid galloped up and said something to Colonel 
T , the purpose of which was to swim the river and dislodge the enemy 
on the opposite side—a nasty job to do, but the 3d did it handsomely. In 
this charge Serg’t W. was shot; arifle ball carried away the lower part of 
his face, and another struck him in the side. Poor fellow, he looked hor- 
rid. The enemy’s flank was turned, and about twelve o’clock all was over. 
The Indians had retreated. 

We moved next day towards Fort Jupiter, where happy Jack met me for 
the first time after we shook hands on the morning of the action, and here 
I met my wife and child, who came up with the rear guard, and that even- 
ing was the pleasantest lever spent, and from that time I date my knowl- 
edge of true happiness. 

Five years after I delivered W *3 request to Maria, who was much 
affected. She is now a sister of charity in Baltimore. Happy Jack is with 
the regiment on the Rio Grande, and has survived the dangers of the 8th 
and 9th, and I will vouch safe he is still the happiest fellow in the Regi- 
ment. ** Boco.” 
Virginia Times. 























GYMNASTICS. 
There are several periods of life during which gymnastic exercises are espe - 
cially useful; and also some particular circumstances as to the constitution, 
health, rank, or occupation of individuals, which absolutely require their em- 
ployment. 
In both boys and girls, especially, however, amongst the latter, while child- 
ren, and indeed during the whole period of their growth, the benefits of regular 
gymnastic training, under the direction of a professed teacher, are very appa- 
rent, 
As to children, while growing, gymnastics not only tend, as is obvious, to 
strengthen the whole assemblage of bones, joints, ligaments, tendons, and si- 
news, as so many levers, fulcra, pulleys, and cords, without which no exertion, 
or even movement of any kind can be effected ; (as upon the strength, solidity, 
and power of resistance of these, and capability of making vigorous efforts of 
any kind, without danger must depend ;) but they also directly cultivate, con- 
dense, and corroborate all the various classes of muscles connected with these 
bones and sinews, or “ thews,” as moving powers; upon which all vigour, ra- 
pidity and continuity of motion and exertion must rest. And both these effects 
they produce, not as to one single part or some isolated portion of the body, as 
dancing does; nor as to only one lateral half of it, like fencing; nor as to 
merely the lower half of it, like walking; nor only as to one set of limbs, or 
extremities, lower or upper, like many ordinary exercises, which leave all the 
rest of the frame unexcited ; as is the case too commonly with the plays of 
children, and especially among the upper classes of society, in towns, and more 
particularly among girls. These ingenious gymnastic exercises are so contrived, 
so gradual, so varied, and, at the same time, so exactly successive, as to call 
into play one after another, all the various classes of muscles at every part of 
the body ; whether named by anatomists, flexors or extensors; adductors or 
abductors ; pronators or supinetors; vatators or oblique; and whether con- 
nected with the head or neck; thorax or abdomen; chest or back; arms or 
legs equally ; and not only of each of these parts, as a whole; but at every 
several joint of each individually. 

Were such exercises as these regularly used, and systematically followed out, 
during the whole period and process of growth, from infancy to childhood, and 
from childhood to boyhood and girlhood, we should see much fewer weakly and 
ill-formed, or even deformed youths of either sex; and children would also be 
much freer from sickness and irritability ; for it is found, practically, by uniform 
and multiplied experience, that not only the seeds of many illnesses and even 
diseases, but also the internal distempered causes of many ill-tempers are, as it 
were worked off by muscular exertion, pulmonary perspiration, cuticular per- 
spiration, and by the greatest employment and exhaustion of all superfluous 
and nervous energy and excitability, induced by these exercises, andso diverted 
fromthe brain; so that they leave a contented quiet feeling of enjoyment after 
them, and a liking for temporary rest and quietness, without the weariness 0/ 
fatigue ; and this not only as concerns the body, but the mind, spirit, and tem- 
per, too. Experience, also, proves that even inthe case of children who inherit 
weakly constitutions from either or both parents, much may be done to preveut 
evil consequences, and even to ensure strength and vigour, and to shield from 
the invasion or perpetuation of feebleness of body, or disease of some ofits or- 
gans, by the early and preserving use of systematized gymnastic exercises, com- 
bined, of course, with proper diet and suitable raiment, and with adequate coun- 
try air and wholesome residence, while cleanliness of skin, by cold washing or 





corn-cracker thunder bare-headed, without flinching, and yet be staggered | 


bathing, and ether precepts of Hygiene, are carefully observed, which the pub- 
lic are now beginning to understand to be more worthy of study and practice 
than the old system of dosing by drugs for every slight symptom of illness, and 
coddling up, by confinement, and too great warmth of houses, bed-rooms, bed- 
clothes, and clothing, until children were rendered totally unfit to bear the va- 
riations of this climate, or to encounter the usual occurrences, unfavourable to 
health, to which every one whois engaged in the active business of life, in its 
manifold varieties, must be occasionally exposed. 2 citt 
And again, at the period when the constitutions of growing boys = gs, 
especially the latter, are undergoing various important changes, one zs i ; ry 
ages of about fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen, sometimes nore me mer weet 
when they are becoming what, in old English times, use - e ee a 
and lasses,”’ the value of gymnastics is fully as manifest. ‘T wn wes re- 
gulate many functions of the body that are then, for the first tume, becoming im- 
; s then operating in the body shall is- 
portant, and determine whether the change P rted int 
sue in increased health and permanent vigour, OF be perverted into sources of 





i i di _ or shall undergo only imperfect developments o! 
masa and ot their porch which may entail many years of doubtful 
health, or even continuous inaptitude to the future destinations as men and wo- 


liarities,” it would appear from anotheriprint, happened to be the very sick | mea. 
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Racing and Trotting Calendar for 1845. 





NEW SERIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED—PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


§G Persons wishing copies of the above work, may obtain them on ap- 
plication to the office of this paper. 

A remittance of One Dollar (post paid) will ensure a copy being sent to 
any part of the United States or Canada. 


—_ 





RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Cuicaco, Ill. ..... Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 14th Sept. 

Careponia Srrines, Canada, Annual Meeting, 3d Monday, 20th July. 

Favette, Mo..... Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Tuesday, 15th Sept. 

Montereat, L. C.. Turf Club Meeting, 3d Mcnéay, I7th Aug. 

Natcuez, Miss... Pharsalia Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d week of Nov. 
New Oaceans, La. Association Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist Dec. 

Toronto, U. C... Union Course, Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist Sept. 

Qvesec, L.C..... Turf Club Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 4th Aug. 


‘New Dork Dacht Club Regatta. 


The Second Annual Regatta of the New York Yacht Club came off on 

















Thursday last, and notwithstanding the want of means to “ raise the wind,” | 
With | 


afforded the utmost satisfaction to, at least, the guests of the Club. 
very rare exceptions each vessel in the Squadron was admirably handled. 
The wind was so light at starting that it was no easy matter to get off. It was 
understood that the yachts were to start at 10 o’clock, precisely, but half an 
hour elapsed before the signal was given (by the discharge of acannon) from 
the steamer ‘‘ New York,” which was engaged by the Club for the accom- 
modation of their guests. 

We should premise that up to the time we pen the following crude details 
of the Regatta we have had no opportunity of conversing with ans 
one who sailed in either of the yachts, consequently, though we shall ven- 


ture to express no opinion of our own, it may appear hereafter that un- | 


toward circumstances may have prevented some of them from coming quite 
up to the expectations of their friends on this occasion. 

At the hour appointed for the start the following vessels were ‘‘ eager for 
the fray,” their rigging, names, tonnage, owners, and relative time of start- 
ing (45 seconds per ton, being allowed), being as follows : 

ENTRIES AND TIME OF STARTING. 


H. M. §. 

Schooner Lancet ............+ 23 toms ....., eS. . oncseeeens 80. 28 6 
Ke SE ee eee ROOTES cciccccccocs LO SE 8G | 
i. cvs ease SE @ ..4s be ee a s.sceeneces ors an ar Un 

a ME Saéc ceeds ce ett ae th cbelnd  -alivcerrtess ae ae ee 
Sloop PEE e0+secess oe T) ws eles Robinson ......5..10 FT W 
Schooner Brenda ............. a aero ee 
- Spray «1.2. ee cere eee BT “we aeee WEOS cccccerceee WO WM ® 

- _. SR ree —”) Ne onee BEE cc eccecesces OS an we 
Sloop aie ee CE Ck... pare ME Gvtcdorenie ae a a 
Schooner Cygnet ..........-- CLS ory glen eee Ts 
os ), eee ue dhe ety Ld) oe amen Parsons .......... 10 47 25 

“ Northern Light ...... bende rere Winchester ....... 11 05 15 

os ME 8 Pete Cede si dive UE! Kee ee os 6s ah wer seus ae oe ee 

on Coquette .. 0. ccccee 16 § Jc ceee POrking wc cece. LL WD 4 


The time is that allowed for tonnege in starting. 

The race, as our readers have been apprised, was to start from a stake 
boat opposite the Elysian Fields, Hoboken,—to sail around two stake boats 
near Fort Hamiljon—thence around the buoy at the South West Spit, and 
return, the whole distance being about forty miles. 
York,” the “* South America” steamer was thronged with spectators, and, 
with the ‘‘ Sylph,” accompanied the yachtsthroughout therace. The day 
was remarkably fine, and thousands were assembled on the wharves and 
other ‘“‘ bad eminences,” to witness the start. 

At precisely 30 minutes past 10 o’clock, the discharge of a cannon on 
board of the New York, gave the signal to the Lancet to start. At this 
moment it was nearly a dead calm, and the beautiful little Lancet absolute- 
ly drifted down with the tide. Atthe next gun—a minute and a half af- 
terwards—the Gimcrack wore round, admirably managed by the Commo- 
dore, and was really the first off. The Coquille’s turn came next. ‘* Go 
on, Coquille !” was shouted by the judges—‘‘ the cannon’s misse’d fire !” 
She paid off beautifully. When the cannon did go off both the Brenda and 
Newburgh started. ‘ Brenda and Newburgh, luff up !” was the cry ; the 
order was obeyed as well as circumstances would admit, and the Brenda 
gained but 1:45 by the mistake ; (it was for this reason, may be, that she 
permitted a rope to drag over her stern until out ofsight.) The Spray paid 
off finely, as did the Sybil, the latter getting 10s. start. The Pet lost 4s. 
by the cannon’s missing fire again. [Not the sort, exactly, ‘* by a long 
shot” which Rrnccoup, Duncan, and RipGEtey, had on the 8th and 9th 
of May, on the RioGrande, we reckon !] Capt. Wivcuesrter, on board 
the Northern Light, had evidently “ beat to quarters” long before the sig- 
nal was given him ; every hand was “on hand,” and she went off ** witha 


bulge on her,” like a Blue Dick ; a puff of wind at the instant, too, did not | 


** set her back any.” 

The Siren started like Charles Carter with Boston, and_ the result was 
about the same, unfortunately for her backers. Last of all, on account of 
her superior tonnage, came the Coquette, of Boston ; her model and indeed 
her whole appearance excited the greatest admiration ; she lost a few sec- 
onds in getting off, but then her spirited young Captain was not aware how 
many pair of gloves were staked on his success by the “ beauty and booty” 
on board the New York. 

It was some time before the three large yachts last off caught any breeze ; 
the sun was so powerful as to “spoil it,” as an old Salt remarked to us. 

At this period the New York under a strong head of steam started down 


the Bay. Soon afterwards, at 114 o’clock, it was seen that the Newburgh | 


was ahead, and if our old friend Capt. Roprwson, had heard all the plea- 


sant things said of his sloop, and the good feeling expressed tor himself, | 


that we did, it might add sixty or seventy years more to his long and meri- 
torious career. He was voted “a trump,” unanimously. The Gimerack, 
at this point was 2d, and ten lengths ahead of the Coquille; the Lancet 4th, 
Spray 5th. 

The Bay at this time—we were opposite the Fort on Bedlow’s Island— 
presented a scene of the most animating and magnificent description. From 
the steamer in the centre, the view of New York, Brooklyn, and Governor’s 
Island was superb, as were those, also, of Hoboken, Jersey City, New 
Brighton, the Quarantine Ground, and the Narrows. As frequently as we 
have seen them all, they never appeared to us so surpassingly beautiful 
few, indeed, have seen them under pleasanter auspices that we did on this 


occasion, for we were surrounded with “ fair women and brave men,” quite | 


up to the mark of those Byron had “in his mind’s eye” when he penned 
the memorable poem from which the quotation above is made. We abso- 
lutely counted, from the promenade deck, at this instant, no less than One 
Hundred and Sixteen sail of sloop and schooner-rigged vessels, with every 
sail set that would draw, beside a variety of other water-craft, almost incre- 
dible. Added to all this, three splended specimens of American Nava! 
Architecture, on a larger scale, stood down towards the Narrows in compa- 
ny ; we refer to the Liverpool packet ‘‘ Fidelia,” the Havre packet of that 
name, and the “ Paul Jones,” an East Indiaman. 

** About this time,” as the almanacs have it, a change took took place in 
the betting ; on the day before the race 5 to 1 would have been taken by the 
owners of half a dozen of the vessels which started: but as the wind was 


Besides the ** New | 





extremely light and the Newburgh had already obtained an immense lead, 
she became the prime favorite. The Mist, however—by the bye, the only 
other sloop rigged yacht which started—had now got so far ahead of her 
competitors that it was nearly even betting between her and the Newburg ; 
the two were freely backed against the field. 
At 12 o’clock, as the tide came in, the wind was so light down in the 
; Bay, that it was feared some of the larger yachts would drift astern. At 
20 m, to 1 o’clock the Newburgh was ahead—and as nearly a3 could be as- 
certained from the steamboat, she lead the Mist 1:20; the Coquille was 
15s. behind her ; the Gimerack 4th, and 45 s. behind the C. The Spray 
was 5th, Sibyl 6th, Lancet 7th, Brenda Sth, Cygnet 9th, Minna 10th, Pet 
Lith, Northern Light 12th, and the Coquette and Siren ‘‘ about an even 
hack”—the last four were “tailed off ” a long way. 

A sumptuous luncheon, at this time, helped to relieve the monotory of the 
| scene—for race it could hardly be called—the wind having died away so 
that the yachts laid almost like logs in the water, barely creeping along at 
|a snail’s pace. But at 24 o'clock, a fine breeze came up from the south 

east, and now the excitement and fun commenced. The steamers in atten. 
| dance lay to close by the first Stake Boat, off the Staten Island shore, and 
| the first to pass it was Mr. Depavu’s Mist at 23m. to 3 o’clock. The New~ 
burg when ahead, made a tack, standing over to the Long Island shore, by 
which she clearly lost two miles. It looked likely to be a pretty near thing 
between the Coquille and Newburg 
passed it 2d and the N. 3d; before either had rounded it the Mist had pass- 
ed the second Stake Boat—time 19m. to3 o’clock. The second Stake Boat, 
by the way, was anchored off the Long Island shore, opposite, and about a 
mile and ahalf distant. The Coquille here passed 2d andthe Newburgh 
| 4 lengths astern—3d. When the N. Light past, it wanted 7m. to 3 o’clock 
Spray 6m. to 3—Cygnet 43m. to 3—Brenda at 3—Sibyl 5m. past 3. Then 
came the Cygnet, followed by the Pet, Lancet, Minna, Gimcrack, and 
Siren. The Minna passed at 17m. past 3 o’clock, and the Siren at 19m. 

A few minutes after 4 o'clock, the Mist had gained such alead that she 
was backed, even, against the whole squadron, and in twenty minutes af- 
terwards at 100 to 60—soon after at2 to 1. At6m. to 5 o'clock the Mist 
| passed the iron Buoy at the South West Spit—20 miles from the starting 

point—amidst enthusiastic cheers. The Northern Light passed it at 3m. 
past 5 o’clock—Coquille $m.—Cygnet 19m —Spray 144m.—Coquette 21m. 
| Pet and Brenda, bow and stern, 235m.—Sibyl 26m.—Newburgh 27m.— 











| Gimerack 22 m. to 6 o’clock—Lancet 224m. 
** no where” at this point, and doubtless had previously given up the con- 
test, as we saw them on our return, and neither appeared to have met with 
an accident. 

After the Lancet passed the Buoy, as neither the Minna nor Siren were 
in sight, Vice Admirals Brunt, Rocers, and Scuvuyuer, directed the 
** New York” to make the best of her way back to the starting point. In 
returning, the yachts were obliged to go around the Stake Boats as before, 
taking that on the Long [sland shore first, this time. The distance from 
the Buoy to this Stake Boat is about thirteen miles. The Mist rounded it 
at 27m. past 6 o'clock, and might have passed the other one b:fore any 
yacht reached the first, had she not stood in so far to the Staten Island 
shore, to get in the eddy. The Northern Light passed at 23m. to 7 o'clock 
--the Cygnet at 13m.—the Coquille at Llm. to 7 o'clock. 

The leading vessels were now so far in advance that the steamers pro- 
ceeded up the Bay. Stopping a moment at the Staten Island dock, a crowd 
| assembled there gave nine cheers for the Mist and as many more for her 
owner, who happens, (like Capt. Roturns, of the Lancet,) to be a summer 
resident of the Island. Soon after this the breeze died away so much that 
it was doubted whether any vessel would win—as the distance must be 
done within ten hours. However, at 17 minutes past 8 o’clock, the Mist 
rounded the Stake Boat off the Elysian Fields, and the thing was out! The 
Mist was Ist, the others ** no where !” 

It was now so dark, that it was almost impossible with the aid of a glass, 
to distinguish a vessel a short distance off. It was supposed on board of the 
‘* New York” that very few of the yachts would come through atall, as 
their time was out, consequently she was directed to run across the river 
and, land her passengers. At the time she left the Stake Boat, however, as 
nearly as it could be determined, the Northern Light was 2d, the Coquille 
3d, the Cygnet 4th, and the Spray 5th. 

Wejhave no time at this present writing, to speak of fifty things we 
might, could, would, and should have said, under other circumstances. 
Especially would we have complimented the Committee of Arrangements, 
and immertalized the chief of the commissariat department, J. TyLerR 
BricgHam, Esq. We have not written a word about the dinner, which 
was excellent, nor the good things said and done during the day. It is all 
very well, this talk about Demosthenes and Cicero, but the ancients, poor 
wretches, never heard Mr. Buunr. when presenting a cup to the winner of 
a N. ¥. Yacht Club, Regatta, nor his response. Particular mention ought 
to be made of the surpassing nautical skill displayed on this occasien ; the 
Mist, especially, was admirably sailed by Mr. Srrrwetu, a Revenue Officer, 
of Staten Island ; this is said to be his thirty-first victory. The Northern 
Light, ,Coquille, and Cygnet, were also managed with great ability. 

Yesterday, (Friday,) a race was to come off, the same course and distance, 
for which, in addition to several of the yachts above named, were entered 
the} Hornet, Pearsall, Ann Maria, and Dart. This week’s paper will be 
printed, however, before they start. 

To-day, (Saturday,) a race is to come off between the Coquette, Northern 
Light, and Siren—to sail twenty miles out to sea, from the Light Ship off 
Sandy Hook, and return. It promises to bea very sporting affair. 

A subscription is making up for a cup to be given tothe winner ofa 
race to come off here in October next, in which each yacht in the squadron 
is to be sailed and manned exclusively by members of the Clnb! A race 
with ** gentleman riders,” will be nothing to this in fun. If we could not 
wade out or swim almost anywhere where it is moist, we shonld immedi- 
ately order a “* life preserver !” 














CAMBRIDGE PARK TROTTING COURSE, 
NEAR BOSTON. 
| ® MONDAY, July 6, 1546—Match for , Weight 145lbs, Mile heats, in harness. 
Mr. 1S GR. GE. MOR. «cc cevcccncccrcece sc eenscececccevescccce B 
Mr. Oh. CONDE SS ine ee nea ee Re O6e pao ED eee esr ee St 
Time, 2:534—2:47. 

The above match was made some four or five months since, between two 
gentlemen of our city, each to drive his own bit of blood ; Dan Tucker was 
to flirt a wagon, while Milton had the privilege of going in saddle, or a 
sixty pound sulkey. It is not generally known whether they started for a 
heap of Benton’s gold drops, or for golden opinions, but those best ac- 
quainted with the thorough bred owuers of the nags, strongly suspect the 
former, but as the assembled wisdom of this Commonwealth thought the 
morals of the community demanded it, they, at the last Session of our State 
Legislature, passed a law against “ trotting or running any horse, or horse 
kind, for money or any valuable thing !” consequently this sporting affair 
was kept ‘“‘dark” until the parties fixed upon the day and hour, which was 
Monday, July 6, at 3 o’clock in the morning; each gentleman notifying 
his particular friends of the time the great affair of the season was to come 
off. 

The morning was a most delightful one, either for ‘‘ love or combat ;” 
on arriving at the course [ found assembled some hundred and fifty of the 
fashionable gentlemen of our city, of all ages, from the young man of spirit 
and fashion about town, to the more elderly, but not less gay, gentleman 
of grey locks, holding offices of great trust, honor, and profit, forming, al- 
together, an assemblage combining more intelligence, humor, and influence, 
than it has ever been my good fortune to meet in the same number of 
persons. 

At afew minutes after S$ o’clock Dan Tucker was led upon the course 
by that nonparei of jockies, Hinam Wooprurr, while Revsen Tirvs 
followed, having Milton by the bridle. After a few minutes delay in select- 











wore 





| 
for the 2d place, but the C. finally 


The Minna and Siren were | 


SaaS 


ing judges the horses were stript, each looking in condition to start for the 
, entire capital of the largest Bank in State Street; on entering the stanq 
and arranging who should have the pole, the judges called up the etines 
to this moment, neither of the ‘‘jockies of the day” had made their ap. 
| pearance upon the course, but at the sound of the bugle they both bounded 
from a tent, that had been erected upon the course for their accommodation». 
| both apparently feeling confident of * raking down the truck,” while the 
both certainly looked the very personification of conquorers. The ‘Oa 
of the game little Milton was dressed in black silk tights, blue jacket a, 
belt, with white cap, while the gallant little owner of his no less gallar 
nag, Dan Tucker, showed himself in white satin breeches, white silk . “k 
_ ings, black velvet jacket, belt and cap; and after being weighed by ¢h, 
judges, the owner of Milton skipped into his “ natty” sulky, weighing 4 
pounds, and the gentleman “ jock” that was to pull the leather over p 
,_ Tucker, marched into a skeleton wagon weighing 122 pounds. They bos 
moved up and down in front of the judge’s stand two or three time: sor). 
“going up for the word, and it was amusing to hear the different 
as regards the winner. One would say, “ Dan Tucker has the foo: 
while another would express himself ‘‘ that he might have the fo 
ing for fun, but when they started for the ‘ brads’ the foot would |. 
other side; another says, “ I know Dan Aas got the foot for fur 
but the wagon wil! wear it out in going halfa mile !” 
Hurrah! here comes the horses! Dan has the pole; they , 
| judge’s stand at a 3 minute pace, and get the word—a beautiful s:,- 
‘they rush and go to the first turn at a flight of speed; here Dan 
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a little, but on coming to the first quarter pole Milton is on his whee 
they go locked until reaching the halt mile stake, when Milton makes + brus 
| that setts Dan to “ fluttering in the breeze,” and before getting steadily a 
j his work Milton opens a big gap, coming home an easy winner amidst 
| noise sent from the stands—a Jeet/e above a whisper!! Time, 2:75; 


Second Heat.—After two or three false starts, they got the word, pas: 

| ing the Stand at a 2:40 stroke; they go lapped to the half mile pole, wher 

Milton drew out a little, but in an instant the owner of Dan lifting hi: 
| game pony, and giving him a yell that would bring “ spirits from the vas 
| deep,” (unless they were almighty sleepy,) he rushed his bird of a horse 
;up to Milton. They came lapped unti! after making the last turn, first 
| nose in front then the other, each jockey whispering soft tales of love in 
| his pet's ear, until reaching the distance flag, where Dan made a ski; 
Milton winning the heat and race by about a length in beautiful style i 
| 2:47, amidst cheers that raised an old stager like myself out of his boots, 
{and couldn’t get back again for some minutes! In fact throughout 
whole of the last mile, both horses might have been covered with a blanket 
it was one of the best contested heats that I have ever witnessed, nor ha 
! lever seen horses driven better than were both Milton, and Dan Tucker 
particularly in the last heat. After alighting from their vehicles, ffir» 
went up to them and said, ‘* Gentlemen, when amateurs can drive rotting 
horses as that last heat was driven, ‘tis time for professors 

school !” 

The balance of the morning was passed at the house kept by [liram 
where good humor, repartee, agd wit, sparkled and fairly ‘* stuck out” lik: 
the Champagne, Hock and Claret; at abont 2 o’clock P.M. a larze part 
started for Nahant, and partook of a most recherché entertainment, prepar 
ed by that prince of caterers, Commodore Drew, where the day was most 
delightfully spent amidst ‘* a feast of reason and a flow of soul.” I am in- 
formed, however, that quite a number of our citizens of late have bee! 
wearing ‘ shocking bad hats !” 


As ever, yours, ACORN 





° e ° ° 
On Dits in Sporting Circles. 

Death of Col. Croweii.—It is with deep regret we learn of the deat! 
this fine old gentleman, so well known in the Sporting World. He died a! 
ter a short illness at his residence, near Fort Mitchell, Ala., on the 25th ult 
The editor of the Columbus “ Enquirer,” who knew him well, pays the fo 
lowing tribute of respect to his memory :— 

The deceased was a man of strong original mind, and filled for a number 
of years many offices of high trust and heavy responsibility under the Gene- 
tal and State Governments. He was, we believe, the first delegate to Con- 
gress from Alabama before that State was admitted into the Union, and was 
subsequently, fur a series of years, principal Agent of the powerful tribe of 
Creek Indians, previous to their removal west of the Mississippi. 

In the private relations of life, Col. C was the friend and social compan- 
ion of the worthy, the honorable, and the gifted of his acquaintances. His 
house was the house of the young and happy of every pleasure seeking par- 
ty, and long, very long, will his generous hospitality be remembered and 
missed by his neighbors, his friends, and his family. 


Col. CRowELt was widely known as a turfman of great spirit, and as an 
extensive breeder. He was very successful, too, and in matches, especially, 
very rarely “* got the worst of it.,” John Bascombe won for him a very large 
stake. Robin Hood, Bill Austin, Lady Nashville, Mary Watson, Dr. Wil- 
son,and Hannah Harris, were among the best horses in his stable during 
his career on the turf. 

Gymnastics.—‘* A. H., of Toronto,” will wager any amount with ‘** D 
G. J., of Boston, that there are not 12 persons north of Mason & Dixon’s 
line, that can draw themselves up by either arm, hanging dead weight. 
There is a considerable difference between the feat alluded to by D. G. J., 
and in doing it dead weight: for, from my own experience in this matter 
I know it tobe the most difficult feat ever performed, and one requiring 
great muscular power and nerve, and I do not believe that one man in 
100,000 can do it. —— 

Anglo-American Shooting Club.—A match for a Supper care off on 
Tuesday afternoon, at Henry Russewu’s shooting grounds, Brook!yn, with 
the following result :— 


MR, FRESHWATER’S SIDE. | _MR. WATERS’ SIDF 
Mr. Hartshorn... 1 0 0 1 1 O—1 1| Mr. Pringle.... L 11 U1 0—1 
Mr. Maitland... 1 1 111 1—11/{Mr. Perry...... LL luv i—l' 
Mr. Freshwater. 1 0 1 0 O 1—0O O04 Mr. Waters...:. 0101 1 '—1 1 
making a tie, when they shot at two more each, and made another ¢ , leay 


ing it undecided for another day, from a want of birds. 











fullow- 


Trotting at Dayton, Ohio.—The Cincinnati News furnishes the 
ing particulars ofa right smart performance for Western road horses. The 


+ 


stock of Abdallah, Commodore, and Bellfounder is evidently dezinning to 


tell. 

An odd sort of a trotting affair came offat Dayton on Monday last, over 
the turnpike. The Empire states that the match was performed in harness 
with light baggies, and with two persons in each buggy. The distance was 
174 miles, and the time made was 1 hour 14 minutes and 5 seconds. We 
understand $100 aside was put up. The owners of the mares were Messrs 
Hume and Shellabarger. Hume’s mare won the heat with ease. 

Tolerably fair, that, Mr. “ Spirit ofthe Times,”—eh? Considering that 
they were country nags, and that the race was over a common country roac 
and in about the hottest day of the season. 





Eaton, we suppose commenced his match vs, Time—to walk 1000 miles 
in 1000 successive hours—on Wednesday last, at Caledonia Springs, Canada 
We learn from the last ‘‘Life at the Springs” that he is to walk on a plank- 
ed road especially laid down for him instead of walking on the race course 
He will find, before he walks the 1000 miles, that he hasn’t been so sleepy 
since Burgoyne’s surrender! It will require an occasional boot injection to 
wake him. — 

Yacht Builders.—A correspondent has called our attention to .Le fact 
that in noticing the race between the yachts Sybil and Cygnet, last week, 
we stated that they were built by Mr. Gro. Sreers; the above, with severa. 
other fine yachts belonging to the squadron, were built at Williamsburgh 
by Messrs. Harnorn & Srezrs. Mr. Wm. H. Hathorn, previous to his 
connection with Mr. Steers, was known as the builder of several of our fine 
pilot boats, as well as other fast vessels ; a better practical mechanic than 
Mr H., we are assured, can hardly be found. 
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GOING TO MUSTER IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Written for the “ Spirit of the Times” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COUSIN SALLY DILLIARD.” 





Joun S. Gururre, Esq., of Chatham, long a member of the Legislature, 
was distinguished for his good sense, fine wit, and occasionally some of the 
most extraordinary bursts of eloquence. Our various passages (his and 
mire) have been too frequent and too notorious for me to get into print, and 
not he also. The fact is, if there was any painter on earth who could have | 
apprehended the expression of John’s face when he was in the proper vein | 
—that broad, kind, habitual smile, the quizzical leer of that impatient grey 
eye, and above all, the longitudinal expansion of that mouth, with its pe- 
culiar curves and angles, I would have the picture for my frontispiece. No- | 
thing could be more proper, either as a mark of my regard for the bearer 
of that face, or as a pre-exponent of the happy contents of these pages, | 
their innocence and light-heartedness. But I have not set down to write | 
the biography ef John Guthrie, only to narrate an incident which he used 
himself to tell with inimitable glee.* 

He says that when he arrived at the age of eighteen, he was put upon 
the muster roll, and duly warned by the orderly of the company to appear 
on next Saturday morning at the usual parade ground, equipped according to 
law. John says that he knew well enough that he was eighteen years old, 
but the thought of bearing arms in the service of his country had never 
once crossed his brain; but when the idea was brought home to him by the 
summons of the subordinate of Captain Dipper, he says he did not know 
what he should do—so near being aman! Sohe went and whipped a big 
boy that had always kept him under, and took a dose of medicine for fear 
he should grow too fast ! 

Well, Saturday at iength came, and off he starts, after an early breakfast, 
towards the glorious spot where he was to ‘ shoulder arms,” for the first 
time in his life, as a sure-enough soldier, and if he had not been stopped, 
he would have been at the muster-ground an hour at least before any one 
else. But as he was passing by old Mr. Emerson’s, he was hailed by that 
worthy to know where he was going? -He quickly made known his desti- 
nation, when the old man told him to come in and wait a while, for that he 
was going that way himself. John says he paused to consider what he 
should do; it looked like checking him in the dawn of his career to glory, 
but the old fellow insisted, and in he went. He sat for a while, and watch- 
ed the slow and deliberate preparations of his proposed companion, and he 
thought he should have dropped down with impatience, but still the old 
man pursued the “ even tenor of his way.” He went to the kitchen, and 
got a tin cup of hot water :—he then took out a rusty razor, and strapped— | 
strapped—strapped it, until—until he could have seen it drawn across the 
old chap’s weasand. He then quietly lathered his face, and then tugged 
and grinned, and re-lathered and tugged away again. He thought at length, | 
by way of relief, of taking a conversation with the old lady, who was sit- | 
ting by, knitting ; but here comes the crisis of our story—old Mrs. Emer- 
son was obviously in no very serene condition of temper, and his reception 
in this quarter was anything but entertaining. 

‘* Mrs. Emerson,” says he, ** how do you come on raising chickens this | 
year ?” 

**T don’t know,” replied she, in a quick, barking kind of voice. 

Falls short, thinks John, but after sitting a whiie, he resolves to try her | 
again— | 

‘«‘ Mrs. Emerson, how do the girls come on getting sweethearts °” 

“1 don’t know! I reckon you know as much about that as | do,” says | 
she. 

He turned and discovered that there was a pent up storm in her face—her 
knitting needles were urged together with such emphasis that they sounded 
like castanets, and as she tossed the thread over the busy points, she had 
the air of throwing off her indignation from her tore-fingers. John then 
turned to notice the old man. 

Having performed the operations of scraping and scouring he moved to 
a large chest, and taking out a shirt, pantaloons, waistceat, and stockings, 
he proceeded towards the door of an adjacent room, with his clothes in his 
hand ; but just about the time he had accomplished half that distance, Mrs. 
Emerson boiled over. 

**Old man!” said she, straightening herself up and pointing with a long 
skinny finger right at him; the old fellow stopped, and made a sort of half 
face to the right. ‘*Old man!! Now you are going to that nasty muster, 
and there you'll get drunk and spend all your money ; and you'll wallow in 
the dirt, and I shall have your clothes to wash. You shan’t go !/!—you 
RAILY sHANT GO!!!” 

** Well, old woman,” says he, ‘* there was no use in making such a ter- 
rible to do about it, for I had partly gin it out any how !” 

John said he didn’t wait for any excuse from the old man, but went for- 
ward and got to muster in full time. 





| 








*The above was written before the death of Mr. GutHaie, which will account for 
the lightness as well as the scantiness of this notice. 











“ ABOUT BORES.”—NO. 3. 


Written for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times” by “ Query.” 








“ Mr. Speaker! Itis pretty impossible for aman for to convey unto others 
those ideas where of he is not first himself possess-ed of.” 

Such was the clear and striking proposition of a distinguished political 
declaimer on a memorable occasion. [t is one of those startling truths, 
wich, like the genius and writings of Shakspeare, adapt themselves to all 
ages, climes, and conditions. It ushers very appropriately before the rea- 
der that illustrious character the Transcendental Bore. For him it has a 
peculiar fitness equal to a coat cut by Elmendorf. [t should be the motto 
on his shield—the taper by his library—the soup of his intellectual feasts. 
Alexander had a menial to whisper in his ear every morning an admoni- 
tion that he was mortal. The transcendentalist should have the lucid sen- 
tence which heads these remarks, held before him at all times and in all | 
places,with such patient constancy as distinguished the serious laborers, who, | 
unler Mayor Havemeyer’s administration, paraded Broadway at certain 
points, with banners labelled ‘* Beware of Mock Auctions.” 

A friend at my elbow says the education of the Transcendentalist is as 
follows :— 





‘4In the New England cities, literary matters are mostly looked after by 
the women—who mend no stockings, save blue ones, and spend most of! 
their day in writing ‘a work,” and their evening in attending a Lecture 
delivered by some mongrel German Professor, whose ancestral beer and to- | 
bacco show themselves in his incomprehensible stolidity, as the wine of | 
the progenitor in others nations, comes down upon the luckless descendant | 
in the shape of gout. There they sit, night after night, swallowing the | 
mysterious jargon of a person who cannot possibly make himself uuder- 
stocd, for the reason assigned by the Cherubim when they refused Noah’s | 
invitation to sit down—‘ nous n’avous pas de quoi’—and they call that ‘ ab- 
sor tion of knowledge.’ At these meetings they are generally attended by 
young gentlemen of the age of 16 or thereabouts, (their husbands remain- 
ing at home to attend to the children,) who, after wriggling about in this | 
metaphysical mud for a year or two, are considered ‘ finished,’ and fit for 
New York ‘ and a market,’—to which place they go, consigned to some 
one who has gone over the same ground, and the campaign is opened. They | 
generally commence the war with an essay on the Greek article, or a refu- | 
tation of one of Newton’s theories, or, if they should have happened while 
undergoing their probationary term, to pay very strict attention to the Lec- 
tures aforesaid, with a light article on ‘free will in reference to condensa- 
tion of thought,’ or something of that sort. Not that they understand ten 
words of Greek, or have the most remote idea why apples fall, unless 





haply owing toa glut in the cider market, but the ‘ thing has got to be 


done,’ and at it they go boldly, with a volume of Kant on one side, a Lexi- 


‘con on the other, a manuscript volume of * notes taken at Prof. We:mfliimp’s 


Lectures,’ before ther, but beyond all, with a firm and correct belief that 
no one will ever be able to detect their ignorance, thanks to a successful 
absorbtion of their German master’s style.” 

This Transcendental bure has a style of speech and thought as scattering 
and troublesome as the shake of a large dog after a long swim. To him 
ideas are not etherial, impalpable, and inexplicable. He can perceive their 
forms and shapes. He takes hold of them asthe Brobdignagians did of 
Gulliver, and places them upon a platform to execute all kinds of ground 
and lotty tumbling for the amusement of a wagzish world. There is a ma- 


| jestic mystery about him which a common man cannot penetrate. His | 
; mind is soaring high up in space-dom, and shaking diamonds offeach fea- | 
ther of its ambitious wing, which the disciplined eye of a similar spirit may | 
see sparkling on their bright journey tothe earth. A world of fruits and 
flowers, towns, villages, cities, and flesh and blood is to him insignificant | 


as the puff-ball of an oak. He has a world of his own where abide certain 


illustrious gentlemen, called the ‘‘ Stalwart lightning farmed Taovcur”—_ 
the ‘* True Essential” —the ‘‘ Unseen Presence,’ and other personages of | 


whom—having no intercourse with them—I shall not say much. He 
speaks of men as if some day or other they were to be made of a gelatin- 
ous, or aerial substance, and to eschew forever roast beef, raspberries, cigars, 
and Old Otard. They look to him like beings whose names were never 
made to adorn tinsigns. They are spiritual essences moving about like 
tne Animalcule, insensibly aiding the progress of some miraculous move- 


ment, the origin of which is evidently Bwp—the process Grrx—and the | 
result to prove Stm. Ah! there’sthe great key noteof the Transcendental | 


Bore—** Progress,” Ihave heard about the individual, phenomenon, or 
e3sence, so very often that I would like much to know his stature and com- 
plexion. He isa go-ahead fellow, I know, addicted to lies—locomotives— 
steatnboats, and all else thattravels fast. Progress is somewhere or other 
behind, or beside this earth with his shoulder against it, ‘* boosting” us 
ahead as if our planet were the very Jackass of the Solar System. I’m not 
sure but he is the very fellow who started that same ball which the politi- 
cians have for some years been requesting each other to stop. Progress is 
a true child of the Infinite—a thunder Echo of the ever preseat, ever ab- 
sent Eternity—a curly chip off the old block of Entity. He “ain't any 
thing else.” . 
The Transcendental knows all about him if he would be frank enough 

to say so, but he only puts the old fellow before us in hints and shrugs, so 
that when we think we are to have a look at him, he is gone like a bubble 


; ona beaker of champagne. That he is doing great things seems to becon- 


ceded. It appears thatin the age of Romulus, and thereaway, he had a 
bad cold, or a fit uf indigestion which kept him pretty still, but about the 
time Old Parr’s Life Pills began to make a stir, Mr. Progress commenced 
pushing and kicking this globe along, cursing it for a lounging lout, hard- 
ly worthy of a place within the sphere of gravitation. Among other things 
that he is about to effect is the raising of every ‘ man to his full stature.’’ 
This has been often stated by the Mental Engineers who witness and di- 
rect his evolutions. Being rather a low sized man I am anxious to have 
this trick done as soon as possible, alth ough I have some apprehension that 
the *‘ full stature” may be too high for my taste. If he would take a 
hint from me, I would suggest as a model the tall * Spirit” attached 
to ** 43!” 

This is a world full of malice. I have heard it said that the Transcen- 
deatal Bore does not know who or what Progress is after all, but having 
found out his name, arrogantly beasts his acquaintance. I think this must 
be an error. I would not have the German population disturbed by any 
such skepticism, nor the philanthropists who expect men soon to become 
terrestrial angels. This Bore told me the other day that “in the recent 
manifestations of progress there was a something which indicated the gra- 
dual elevation of the Spirit to its proper position, where it might sensuality- 
less culminate beside the bright Intelligence, gazing with look profound 
down that Abyss whose sides give back the light of the true Ideal.” I pro- 
mised to mentiun this only toa few friends. It is now tendered to the 
Skeptic at whose doubt I have hinted. 

I must confess, however, that the Transcendental Bore is occasionally a 
little obscure. The felicitous harmony struggles within him like a thema 
through the instrumentation of a newly practised overture. Language is 
too stubborn to bend as the ideas desire. The English especially rebels 
most violently on the ground that having long been unmelested by such 
twists and wrenches he claims a prescriptive immunity from them. He 
sulks like a staid old gentleman pressed to dance the Polka, and if at last 
induced to give way, is as awkward as the first glove of a hod-carrier. Never 
mind! By aad by when the old fellow has laid aside his habit of plain 
talking, and bent himself to the demands of Idealism, he will go through 
performances quite as strange as those of Gabriel Ravel. He must be coax- 
ed though—like the old butcher of Little Britain whose daughters seduced 
him from his ‘‘ Sassingers” at tea into a morning gown and slippers. 


The Transcendental Bore is nota fascinating companion for a long jour- 
ney. Hisconversation, like a high seasoned salad, is to he taken occasion- 
ally, and in small quantities, rather as a provocative than a satisfaction. 
For my part—owing to the great defects in my early education—I tho- 
roughly detest him. His sublime conceptions are so much beyond my 
glimmering glimpses, that I feel in his presence like a star beside the Sun, 
or ashort man in the pit behind a fat woman with a huge bonnet. It is my 
great pride that I never knew exactly what an idea was, aad, so help me 
Moses! but for the statutes *‘ in such case made and provided,” and “ the 
peace of the people of the State of New York, and their dignity,” [ would, 
‘< with sticks, staves, swords, ropes, hands and feet,” assault any man who 
dared attempt to dispel my ignorance. I hate metaphysics, and metaphysi- 
cians. I wouldn’t give a “ heel-tap” of an iceless punch for all the works 
ever written on the operations of the “human mind.” [ would make it 
high treason to write any book on the intellectual powers, and give atl my 
estate for the privilege of burning Locke, Dugald Stewart, Kant, Cousin, 
and the entire pack of such droners. They are like the humble bee which 
buzzes around you during the whole of a sultry afternoon, and only works 
a little dust out after all. All their efforts have resulted in making men of 


| intellect prosy when they are “ tight.” I would drive out the whole host 


like so many bottle flies in a dining room. A set of lumbering old block- 
heads! ‘To witness their controversies! It would makea Sloth laugh and 
shake his sides. They enquire whether man is an ‘* idea” or not, and if an 
‘¢ idea” whether he is so in the ‘* Platonic,” or some other sense. They 
never touch each other at all. The gage they throw down—their weapons, 
and their assaults are allimpalpable. They fight like the Ravels in one of 
their pantomimes, where, armed with swords, they go through all the 
evolutions of a chopping stage fight, never clashing their brands at all. 
And when these ponderous prosers have at last settled upon a conclusion, 
although they look around expecting the world to shout for joy, yet the 
world having gained nothing says nothing. I never hear them talk without 
thinking of an eccentric gentleman, who having a very fine library, was 
very desirous to point out its beauties to all who visited him. One day an 
Irishman, who had carried in some coal, steaggled into the Library for his 
pay, and looked around at the books with that national confidence which 
feels equal to any emergency, literary or other. The gentleman, pleased 
even with this, took down Gibbon and read a few pages from it to his dis- 
tinguished auditor. Pat listened to it as if every word were an old ac- 
quaintance, and on the reader’s replacing the book exclaimed—‘*‘ Well, by 
dad, they may say what they like—bad luck to me, but that’s fine lan- 
tT ak 
: Bat, says the reader, why bother us about a fellow of whom we know so 
much? Away with your transcendental inanities, and trot us out the Le- 
gal Bore. You are right, ‘* my friend-ee” That fellow has escaped too 
long. To let him remain in the back ground, however compatible with h j 
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, Modesty, is inconsistent with our happiness, If we can get any fun out of 


, him we are lucky. He generally meets us, as —— says, “ with a long 
_ story about the last case he has mismanaged.” His talk is of trials, of ver- 
dicts, and of points. By some inexplicable wisdom or good fortune, he is 
| always on the right side, and the tattered vagabond, with a ‘* squashed” 
white hat and ared nose, whom he has produced to prove ** them wery iden- 
_tical words,” in an action for slander, is ** one of our most estimable me- 
' chanies—a gentleman of retiring habits, beloved by his family and friends.” 
On the other hand, his antagonist is, by some equally strange chance, always 
wrong ; and when he brings upa meek working man, terrified at the every 
‘thing he beholds, to prove some fact which he could not distort even if he 
_had the inclination, your legal bore perceives the very devil in the poor 
fellow’s blue eye, and demonstrates to the jury that he is one of those “deep 
designing men, who under the well sustained assumption of simplicity, se- 
duce with the serpent’s wiles to stab with the serpent’s tongue.” Your le- 
gal bore isa mighty man in Refectories, Omnibusses, and Barber’s Shops. 
| He talks ¢asome unfortunate brother in law, and at the bystanders, about 


that highly fascinating case of Bluster vs. Blather, in which, to the aston- 
| ishment of the entire law, and perhaps the electrification of every body in 
_ and out of this planet, Judge Scattertrash decided, “ after full argument,” 
that a promise to pay the debt of another was actually good without writing. 
|The Bore informs you of this while you are inspecting a bill of fare to order 
-adinner. If you can retain appetite, or stomach after the dismal! intelli- 
gence, you are a remarkable man, and should have your portrait on a big 
kite in a candy shop. Wo! wo! to you, if yon happen to tell this bore that 
you are ‘‘ not lawyer enough to understand the point.” To use a phrase of 
of the day, ‘* he’s down upon you.” He explains in the most minute man- 
| ner how Mr. Bluster was an excellent tailor with a charming family—how 
| Mr. Swiveller purchased a suit of clothes of him—and how Blather “ then 
| and there contriving and fraudulently intending craftily and subtily to de- 
ceive the said Bluster, promised to pay for the clothes and did not. Then 
you are favored with a synopsis of the * Statute of Frauds,” then the ar- 
guments of counsel on both sides are given, merely to show how “‘teetota- 
| liously” your informant demolished his adversary, and then comes the most 
astonishing ignorance of the judge, in deciding against what every juror 
knew to be the law. If by this time you are not prepared to look as if a 

twelve pound shot had just whisked past your nose, with the compliments 
of another sending word he might be expected, you display alamentable in- 
difference to the “ right administration of justice.” Itis curious to ob- 
serve what a peculiar memory this bore has. He is unable to recollect any 
brilliant things except what fell from himself, and these he relates ‘‘not from 
egotism”—quite the reverse ; but just to show you what an ass his oppo- 

nent was. Some people may consider it a drawback upon your enjoyment 
in this fellow’s society, that you don’t care a for his suit, nor all other 
suits in the world,—that the “ point,’ of a dog is more interesting than any 
ever made by a lawyer—and that both Bluster and Blather may, for all you 
care, accompany their advocate, and the judze to the South’ard. But the 
Bore knows better, he is sure that you are delighted with him, and although 
when you have finished the dessert, he has just come to the “ nicest ques- 
tion in the case,” he feels certain that unless you hear that stated and dis- 
cussed, you will have nosleep that night. So he discharges his last volley 
at you, and coming out into the fresh air, you return thanks for a blessed 

escape. 

When a lot of these Bores come together, then such a chattering, and 
wrangling ! Crows about a carcase are hardly equal to them. You are in- 
terested in the caws as much in one case as in the other. Each babbler is 
satisfied that what he has to say is more important than anything any other 
man can offer, and he therefore pitches into the middle of another man’s 
sentence with no more reserve than if it were the sole purpose of his exis- 
tence to interrupt gentlemen at the wrong moment. 

When the Legal Bore has a case actually “on,” then, if there be any 

chance of squeezing yourself through a stove pipe into the next house, do 

this if necessary toavoidhim. There is nothing in the world but his case. 

The flags of ** our shipping” should be at half mast for the decease of all 

other business, and the Board of Commerce should ‘* wear the usual badge 

of mourning for thirty days.” If you should happen into Windust’s, you 

would hear the Bore describing every inch of the trial thus far toa 
poor devil whom he had backed against the counter, and whose eyes were 

rolling about in every direction to see whether there was any chance for his 
brain to crawl off and leave his carcase to the dire tormentor. Don’t ask 
the bore anything about his suit, or vour digestion is gone for the day. Let 
him torture the unfortunate victim he has secured ; you be grateful for your 
escape. That suit and its charming detail, will travel from that spot through 
‘References,’ supping places, and streets, to the pillow on which the Bore 
must at lastrepose. Happy the acquaintance whom luck keeps out of the 
line of its transit. I am avery reasonable man in my desires, so I would 

like to be Emperor for one day, and the very first man, of any profession or 

trade, that I heard lugging his shop into the social circle, should be con- 

demned tothe most ferucious punishment I could design. I would go so far 
as to make him hear a German professor half drunk descant over his ale and 
tobacco on the exact shape of sound. 

But I must stop, or | may awaken the envy of that tall “ Spirit” already 
mentioned. My readers may become as well drilled asthe famous Tangier 
Guards. 











HAMILTON (Canada) RACES. 

A gentleman who attended these races, informs us that the American and 
British ensigns were flying side by side from the staves upon the grand stand, 
and that the happy adjustment of the Oregon question was one of the prom- 
inent topics of conversation between the heats. 

A correspondent has furnished a report of the last day’s races, which we 
subjoin. We should premise that the meeting commenced on the 24th June, 
but we have seen no report of the races of that or the following day. The 
Hamilton Gazette thus refers to a matter, the details of which we have not 
deemed advisable to publish, as furnished by a correspondent :— 

Our late races terminated very abruptly on Saturday, in consequence of 
some grossly improper conduct on the part of an individual, who threw a 
board across one of the horses, Miss Clash, when at full speed, by which 
both horse and rider had a most miraculous escape. The Stewards, very 
properly, immediately left the ground. 

‘« Gilpatrick,” the American jockey, rode Miss Clash ; he was thrown, 
but not injured. The Stewards paid him the purse, and ruled the party off 
the course who was guilty of the outrage. 

SATURDAY, June 27, 1846—District Plate £30, ent. £3, added, Two miles. 

Mr. Bain’s ch. h. Henry Marten, by Imp. Trustee, aged......-.....-..-- Lewis 1 
Mr. Edward’s ch. h. Snag, by Medoc, 6 yrs... .. see eer rere encore erearceces + 2 
Time not stated. 

This was a nretty race, and contested every foot—a blanket would at 

any time have covered both the contending horses ; it was finally won by a 


head. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Proprietor’s Purse £30, Sweepstakes £5, added. Mile 
heats. 
G. W. Partick’s (‘ Gilpatrick”) ch. m. Miss Clash, by Imp. Birmingham, dam _ : 
by Cumberland, 1291bs , 6 YTS... ee eee eee eee ee eee were eee ereer® 2 - 
Geo. Cooper’s b. h Imp. Sir Tatton Sykes, 6 yrs., 132lbs. .... 1. ee eee eee i 2 
Time, 1:51— 1:54, 


SCRAPS FROM THE NOTE-BOOOK OF A 
MISSOURI LAWYER. 
Written for the “ Spirit of the Times.” 








All stories must have a beginning, and mine shall begin in the yas 1830. 
In the fall of that year, fresh—or green, if you please—from my law stu- 
dies, I bade adieu to the renowned city of Manhattan (for so I love to call 
the early avode of my venerated Dutch ancestors.) 

A few weeks therefore—for we did not travel in those days as we do now 
—I landed in city of St. Louis. But the St. Louisof 1830 was a far differ- 


ent sort of a place from the now beautiful metropolis of the West. Then 





* Louis contained a population of about five thousand—partly American, 
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partly French, and a “ sprinkling” of allsorts. The streets were narrow 
and filthy; the buildings were mean and generally of ancient appearance, 
for St. Louis was even thenan old city, having been founded in the yeat 
1764, by one La CLEDE, @ French trader. And yet it contained an active, 
enterprising population. But the stir and bustle of the “new race” had 
yet hardly disturbed the great repose and stationary habits of the old 
French residents, whose ambition never soared higher than an occasional 
trading expedition among the remote Indian tribes, and who looked down 
in quiet contempt, and no little dislike, upon the active, bustling, innovat- 
ing race who were fast elbowing them from the hearths of their fathers. 


Then might be seen in the streets of St. Louis, the wild, reckless, ‘* up- 
roarous” boatman—ready for a fight or a frolick, if, indeed, they were not 
synonymous terms in his vocabulary. There, too, was the half naked In- 





the full amount of the claim. In deep dejection I left the Court, when the 
opposing Lawyer with a smile on his face took me by the arm, remarking, 
‘never mind, it is a small matter, you will understand old Pat better, after 
awhile.” L. 


STEAMBOAT CHARACTERS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


AN ORIGINAL SKETCH BY DE GRACHIA. 











I have often stood on the banks of the great Mississippi, and as some gi- 
gantic steamer spluttered by. waking up the echoing woods by its hoarse 
snorting, and leaving behind it the surface of the river ruffled by a thousand 
| furrows, I would set my wits to work imagining what kind of people popu- 
' lated her cabin at that particular trip. This is not difficult to do, with no 
little correctness, espec ally for one who has travelled so much on steamers 





dian, his face daubed with all the colors of the rainbow, who had come to 
receive his annuity, and return his thanks to his ‘‘ Great Father,” for the 
numerous “‘ presents” he had kindly vouchsafed to bestow upon his “ red 
children,” as tokens of his paternal affection. Then too might be seen the 
small, active, bow-legged, weather-beaten, Rocky-mountain Trapper, the 
skin of his face and hands bearing a close resemblance to smoked parch- 
ment, who was actively engaged in ‘ frolicking away,” the hard earnings 
of years of toil and privation. And there, also, was the polite, chatting, 
smiling Frenchman, whose half suspicious glance at the encroaching 
American could not be mistaken, for tho’ he well knew that it was the en- 
terprise of the Anglo-Saxon race that was fast changing the little French 
trading post into a beautiful city, yet that race was to him a stranger and an 
intruder. The dark-eyed Spaniard, whose keen glance and stately tread 
clearly betokened his origin, as he passed among the motley crowd with so- 
lemn indifference to all that was going on around him, was also familiar 
wi h streets of that little city so long under the proud government of Spain, 
Then, too, was the stranger’s attention often arrested by the awkward, loose- 
jointed, half wild backwoodsman who had come to St. Louis to sell his 


** skins,” and with the proceeds purchase powder and lead for his next hunt, 
and a few “ fixens” for the *‘ old woman.” And there too was the smartly- 
dressed, bustling, keen-looking Yankee—for all were called Fankees who 
hailed from the north of the Potomac and east of the Alleghany mountains 
—who had ‘‘ come out to the west” for the avowed purpose of ** picking up 
the loose change afloat.” These, and many of other descriptions, then | 
composed the population who filled the streets and crowded the narrow | 
*‘ levy” of St. Louis. 

In passing some substantial, venerable looking French or Spanish man- 
sion, through the half concealed window opening into the spacious veran- 
da, dark eyes might whilom be seen darting their bright glances upon the 
passer-by, and then suddenly disappearing behind the neat white curtain 
that fluttered most coquettishly in the cool gentle breeze. Ah! what would 
I not have given, in those days, for the ‘“‘gift of tongues”—at least a French | 
or Spanish one. But now alas ! owing to the malicious attacks of old time, 
who, for some reason unknown to me, has been my most inveterate enemy 
for the last ten years, it is too late for me to dwell upon such visions of the 
past. Butif Time has sadly changed me for the worse, he has changed St. | 
Louis vastly for the better. St. Louis now, with her forty-five thousand | 
inhabitants—her splendid public and private buildings—her wealth—her 
luxury—her refinement—her vast commerce, and, [ may add, her new popu- | 
lation, fs nu more like the St. Louis of those days, than is the city of New | 
York now like the city of our Dutch forefathers. 


St. Louis, however, was not my destination Here, nevertheless, I de- | 
termined to pass the fall and winter, and in the spring to plunge into the | 
forest still farther west, and ‘‘seek my fortune” in the practice of law | 
among the people of the woods. For in those days St. Louis, compared | 
with what it now is, was a place of minor importance to him who “ loved | 
adventure.” | 


| 


as my business and pleasure has caused me to du. The crews are gener- 
ally much alike—one captain is as like another as two rail-car conductors. 
| Time makes changes, but it works in generals, not ia particulars. Twelve 
years ago, the chief executive of a craft invariably worked his way up tothe 
responsible position, commencing at the lowest round of the aquatic lad- | 
| der, which may be represented as poling a keel boat up the ** big muddy,” 
_in those times when atrip from New Orleans to Cincinnati in sixty days 
| was ‘* the quickest time on record.” He was an uncouth individual, with | 
| but few of the feelings of a gentleman and none of the manner—rough and 
| dictatorial, he was detested by all who for a brief time were under his au- | 
| thority. Asto conversing with him, that was out of the question ; if he was 
lina good humor, he might condescead to exchange a few words with you : 
| but at other times, (at least twenty three hours and a half out of the twenty 
four,) he would turn his back upon you and talk to some one else—to the 
steward or perhaps the cook. Why not kick him? did you ask ? humph! | 
| There was no such thing as redress ; irritate him and only petitions would 
| prevent your going ashore vi et armis,at the next town. Like captain, like 








pilots, mates, cooks, and cabin boys ; all of whom were climbing the hill of | 
preferment, and were assisted in no way so much as by aping the executive 


virtues (anything according to the /ex /oci may be a virtue) of their com- 


mander. Ask the dirty faced cabin boy to bring you a glass of water, and 
he would either comply, or he would not, at his own option ; if the latter, 
you dare not kick him, forthus would you insult the captain through his 
official, and on shore you would go. 

Vow the shortest way tosupreme command of a steamer is to keep her 
books for a season or two as head clerk, so that the routine of a captain’s 
duties, and the order of his phrases may b2 learned, and you arethen pre- 
pared to solicit the ‘ berth.” 
exception of a few of the “‘ancient regime,” who yet cling to the shadows 
of the past ; and one may travel a full trip without ascertaining the captain, 


? 


| or being able to identify him among the passengers, save by his great pop- 


ularity. When he joins acrowd upon the deck, every man offers him a 
cigar, and he is obliged to request them ‘* not to speak all at once.” Com- 
pe tition is a great thing; formerly impudent clerks charged prices ad Libi- 
tum, and received payment in an insulting way, and showed their powers 
in a thousand fashions—as do all petty fools when placed in authority. The 
judge on the stand cries ‘‘ silence,” and the tipstaff repeats much larger, 
longer, and louder, *‘ silence!” Things are quite different in these days, 
and the almighty dollar is bowed down to by those who work for it. 
prices are regular and determined, and the gentlemen of the steel pen are 
quiet and polite to all except the unfortunate wights who sell wood on the 
banks. Here the old leaven shows itself. 

** How do you sell your wood, fellow?” asks he in the tone of a keen 
eyed policeman at five-points. 

** Dollar and a half acord, sir.” 

** Dellar and a half a cord! Hump! it aint worth half the money !—it 
is right green, too—you need’nt say it aint, J see it is! How long have 


I well remember my “‘ first case” in St. Louis, and indeed first anywhere | you cut it ?” 


else, for that matter. 

I had scraped an acquaintance with my client some time before, both of 
us having for some months boarded in the same house 
me as his attorney is more than I can tell. Perhaps he thought the old | 
saw ‘‘ a new broom sweeps clean” might apply to a young lawyer as well 
as to any thing else. If so he was mistaken that “‘ hitch,” as the sequel 
will show. 

My client was sued before a Justice of the Peace for a sma! sum which 
he protested he did not owe. The only witness upon whom the opposite 
party relied to prove his demand was a man interested in the claim. 


On the day appointed for the trial I repaired to the office of the Justice, 
armed, as I supposed, with ample authority to prove that the evidence of 
the interested witness was inadmissible. The Justice—a son of the Green 
Isle—was a pompous, conceited little fellow, who valued himself particu- 
larly for his dignity of deportment while in Court, and his knowledge of 
the law. I soon perceived that he was on excellent terms with the Attorney 
of the adverse party, who was fully aware of the weak points in the Jus- 
tice’s character. The Jury was sworn, and the case stated on both sides. 
My opponent then brought forward the interested witness upon whose tes- 
timony he solely relied to make out his case. I stated my objections clearly, 
as I thought, and in few words. ‘ 

My opponent then arose and remarked that he was astonished to hear me 
advance so frivolous an objection before a Judge so dignified and able asthe 


Why he selected | 


‘Four foot, sir,” rejoined the hoosier, scratching his head. 

** You’re a fool ! I say how long has it been cut ?” 

‘* Oh ! it has been cut six months.” 

** I don’t believe it !—I say, Bob, (to the mate) take only three cords of 
the d—d stuff—you, sir, come on board and get your pay.” 

This last is uttered in a tone as though he and his boat were the injured 
party, and not the hard fisted wood chopper—the clerk is so polite and ac- 
commodating to the passengers, that they cannot believe that he is wrong, 
and they look upon the mild, unoffending pioneer as some offending boer, 


turnpike gates, omnibus boys, &c., &c. 


and anivory headed stick, occupying letter Z, and who knew the river 
when there was not a town on its bank from Cairo to Vicksburg. This gen- 
tleman is looked upon as the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant ;” and all antiquarian dis- 
putes are referredto him. By his side is the green young man who never 
before travelled ina steam boat, and consequently is surprised at everything; 
calls the cabin boy ‘‘sir,” and crawls to the deck, viathe wheel house, with 
the assistance of his hands. There, too, is the inquisitive white headed 
boy, who pokes about, peering into every company, and putting in his im- 
pertinent remarks on all occasions, which no one thinks proper to reply to 
as they deserve, lest the papa of the chap should interfere with his bowie- 
knife or revolver. N.B. Papas, who take their children about to teach 





one he had the honor to adaress—a Judge who was too enlightened and too 
able an expounder of the law to suffer justice to be defeated by quibbles of 
this sort. ‘ Such objections,” he continued, ‘‘ might be listened to by some 
magistrates, but not by one whose impartial and luminous administration of 
the law reflected honor upon the city of his residence.” Just at this mo- 
ment, and while I was listening to this address in silent astonishment, a 
begro woman, with a face as black as ebony, appeared at the door with a bas- 
ket of clothes on her arm ; addressing the Justice she exclaimed :— 

** Massy, I brung you clothes from de wash.” 

**Silence, Betty,” roared the justice, ‘‘ how dare you interrupt this 
court ?” 

‘*La! Massy,” retorted Betty, ‘I can’t stay here all day, I brung your 
old socks what was lost in de last wash, and I mended your old cotton shirt 

for you, too, besides Misses says as how you owe six bits for your last week’s 
washing.” 

“ Betty !” exclaimed the Justice nearly choking with rage and offended 
dignity, ** if you do not instantly retire this court will impose a heavy fine 
upon you, and commit you until the fine and costs are paid !” 

Betty then retired rather precipitately. Not being able to contain myself 
I burst into a loud laugh. The Justice turned upon me witha withering 
glance and asked me whether my conduct was intended for a contempt of 
hiscourt. Iwas about replying, when my opponent, who had during this 
whole scene maintained an imperturbable gravity of countenance, and who, 
notwithstanding the “short turn” he took upon me, was really a good- 
hearted fellow, commenced making an apology for me, remarking he was 
sure I did not intend to commit a contempt of the Court, but that I was 
young and unaccustomed to the strict rules of decorum which had always 
been observed in the Court over which his Honor had so long presided. 
He hoped that my indiscretion would be overlooked by a magistrate who 
was distinguished for his moderation and forbearance no less than for his 
dignified and impartial administration of the law. 

The Justice was evidently appeased. My opponent concluded by saying 
that he would no longer trespass on the time of the Court by arguing $0 
plain a point, that his Honor must at once perceive that nothing but my 
youth and inexperience would have induced me to make an objection so 
utterly untenable. 

I arose to reply, but the Justice cut me short by saying his mind was 
fully made up ; that the law was clearly against me, and that he should ad- 
‘mit the witness to testify. 





them the ways of the world at an early age of youth, generally carry arms 
—notwithstanding the ordination against it, made and provided. 


Then there is ayoung gentleman from Boston, New York, or Philadel. 
phia, travelling for his health or on business—he is a very nice young man 
with a nicely trimmed pair of whiskers, and avery nicely fitting coat and 
pants, both rather the worse for wear, because he knows that it is in bad 
taste to wear his best while travelling. As he walks up and down the ca- 
bin he hums some morceau from the last opera, and sighs to think of home 
and all its delights—he knows no one—he does not know how advances to 
acquaintanceship would be received. His natural enemies are two college 
boys, going home to spend their vacation or returning to their books—they 
think him some clerk on a collecting tour (perhaps he may be) and they 
detest what they call his ‘‘egotistical exclusiveness,” and wonder who is 
his tailor—their coats do not set like his, nor is their hair one half so glossy 
and smooth—they long to pick a quarrel with him by way of amusement. 
The list is concluded with a slab sided yankee, emigrating to where dol- 
lars are more plentifui. Perhaps he is exclusive—mayhaps he asks no ques- 
tions. The college boys teach him to play “ poker,” and then astonish him 


throws down his hand with— 

** Great Geod ! I can’t see you with aces-and !” 

Peep into the Ladies’ Cabin, and you will see an old lady ina mob cap, 
who gets up every morning at day break to seize the rocking chair, in which 
she sits rocking and smiling benevolently all day long, much to the disgust 
of a middle aged lady, who has trouble enough, heaven knows, with her 
eight children and nurse, which latter is kept on the gui vive from morn- 
ing till night to keep the youngest six from tumbling overboard, and the 
oldest two out of mischief. I will spare my readers an account of the ev- 
erlasting baby, which is continually crying and drinking (?) out of the only 
tumbler on the centre table, and proceed to the young lady of a romantic 
turn, who sits at the above table with an album or a book of poetry in her 
hand, which divides her attention with (and, I believe gets the smallest 
portion from) the rara avis with whiskers : with whom she longs to be ac- 
quainted, imaging him some hero, forsvoth, because he is unlike other men. 
This young lady is rather sickly in her sentiments, but still she is a passa- 
ble companion to converse with on the guards of a moonlight night when 
one feels disposed to talk of the dark flowing tide—the heavy shadows—the 
moon beams flitting on the deep waters—congeniality—essentia!ity—flow- 
ers—poetry—Bulwer—Boz, and in fact of anything except oven lids, coal, 





Well, it was not long before the Jury gave a verdict against my client for 


or soap. 


}s 


| cussed, it is still involved in intricacy. 
| the first point to be settled, is the precise meaning of the term * in-and-; 7 


Our captains are now of this stamp with the | 


The | 


one of the necessary evils which it is our misfortune to havet o encounter, as 


In the cabin there is always an old gentleman in a broad brimmed hat, | 


with the magnitude of their bets, and terrify him with bluffing, until he | 


“Ah !” sighed Miss Lackadasia Faintlines, pointing with her sketch;,, 
pencil to a bucket of water that stood near by, reflecting from its surface images 
of the light clouds which floated slowly across the deep blue sky, “ there is 
an image of life: its surface is enlivened with many changes ; ’tis an 
smooth and quiet, yet the slightest breeze its equanimity deranges: a pebble 
will disturb it, a decayed twig from an o’erhanging tree—now it colo... 
up’—and she kicked it slightly with her tiny foot—* see! the sun w.. 
pour down his rays, and in a few days it will have resolved and Shite: 
away—who cerainly knows whither it goes—who tell where next it wil!||,, 

** Ah, who ?” replies her companion, nonplussed. : 

These, I say, stand out from the canvass ; besides, there are forty or fist 
others without distinguishing marks. Men and women who are centres & 
circles of some kind or other, which are yet so small that they come y 
within the range of our inquisitorial telescopes. i 

Puffon, sweet craft, you are a miniature world in yourself—t'e -,..., 





dreamer could scarce condense the essence of life more than you dy) |). 
in your hulk rest representatives of all classes—the wise—the wity—+), 
worthless—the foolish—the extravagant—the idling. Your journey at , 
end, pour forth the generation—purge yourself, even as the deck ha 
swabs the deck, only to get foul again. Soon again will your cabiy con: 








the “ oldest inhabitant,” the green ’un, the fighting papa and his })! -ar-eye 
boy, the tourist, the collegians, Jonathan, the antiquated lady, 1) ot! = 
and her children, the sentimental girl, and a De Gracura ; 

CamBripGe, Mass., July, 1846. é 


Farmers and Breeders’ Department. 
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PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. 
BY SANFORD HOWARD. 
We have been several times requested to say something in regard to 
is called ** in and in” breeding. We are by no means confident, howeye 
that any remarks of ourscan throw light on the subject; though often dis 
In endeavoring to understand j; 


Wa ser 


breeding. It seems to be understood variously—as some suppose it t: 
‘ply to animals of any degree of relationship—others apply it to breeding 
from the same family, without particularly defining the affinity of b! 
which animals bred together should possess to justify the use of the ter 

| Thus they regard the produce of father and daughter, or mother and s 
as animals bred in-and-in; using the same term in this case as they w 
| do in reference to the produce of brother and sister. But a strict definit: 
is evidently necessary, otherwise the use of the term is wholly random, a 
_ its signification so uncertain that it conveys only a vague idea. 
What, then, is in-and-in breeding? Sir Joun S. SEBRIGHT, ina le 
on the ** Art of Improving the Breeds of Domestic Animals,” publis! 
| some vears since by the British Board of Agriculture, considers the tern , 
| signify breeding from animals of precisely the same blood. This is a: i 
| telligible, and we believe correct definition. It has also been assente | 
| and its adoption advocated with force, by Joan Hare Powe nt, ®sy., a 
| tizen of our own country, who has in times past been eminently usting 
| ed as a breeder of stock. 
| Upon the basis of this definition it follows that no course of })rre 
| be strictly in-and-in except that which results from coupling animatis of 
actly the same ldood, and this, probably, can rarely happen but by an un 
| of brother and sister, or of animals which were originally derived from s 
an union. Where the original male and female were of different fam 
it is obvious that the offspring does not possess the same blood of eithe 
the parents, but has just half the blood of each. The produce of this 
spring and either of the parents, would be three-fourths of one of the ! 
pair, and one-fourth of the other. The next generation, bred in the 
way, would be seven-eighths of the parent, the next fifteen-sixteenths 
so on; the blood of one of the original ancestors increasing and the 
diminishing in this ratio with each generation. This and similar c 
of breeding have been aptly denominated ‘‘ breeding in ;” and thet 
** close breeding” is also more or less applicable, according to the nea 
of relationship existing between animals coupled together, or accordinz P 
the extent to which breeding in is carried. 
Having settled what is to be understood by the term “ in-and-in,” 
will proceed to consider the expediency of that course of breeding. A: 
may be observed in the first place, that although many distinguished bree 
have advocated and followed, more or less, breeding in, or close breed: 
very few, if any, have recommended in-and-in breeding, as here defin : 
The effect of the course when carried on for several generations, cann ¢ 
perhaps, be better described than in the language of Sebright, in the essa 
above referred to. ‘I have,” says he, “ tried many experiments of breed 
| Ing in-and-in, upon dogs, fowls, and pigeons; the dogs became from str 
spaniels, weak and diminutive lap-dogs ; the fowls became long in the legs 
small in the body, and bad feeders. * * * Indeed, I have no doubt 
that by this practice being continued, animals would, in course of time , 
generate to such a degree as to becume incapable of breeding at all.” 
It is a maxim in physics that an effect is not produced without a cause.- 
| Hence it is natural to ask a reason for the ill effects alleged to be produ 
by in-and-in breeding. We will endeavor to give one, which, though 
entirely original, is in some respects different from any we have seen 
tered. 
_It is admitted that different families of animals have hereditary tende 
cies. The proneness to particular diseases in families of the human ra 
is evidence of this. Now it is plain that where two animals of the sam 
blood and the same hereditary tendencies, are coupled together, there wo: 
be a greater liability in the progeny to exhibit any detect or disease whi 
belonged to the family, than there would be if only one of the parents ha 
this constitutional tendency. Hence we see the defects of parents auz- 
mented in the progeny. 
_ This we believe to be the true cause of the degeneracy which ensues fr 
in-and-in breeding. But let us not be misunderstood. It is not merely 
nearness of relationship which produces these consequences ; for we cai 
readily believe that they might follow where the parents were not at a 
connected by consanguinity. The animals might belong to families wholly : 
distinct, and yet their hereditary tendencies be similar. For example: |e! . 
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there be chosen a bull and a cow wholly unrelated, or even of ditlerent 
breeds, each of which has disease of the liver tothe same degree, and ea 
also an equal hereditary tendency to that disease, and each progeny gene 
rated from two such animals would no doubt have the same predispositi 

| to the defect or disease of the parent as if both the latter had been of t 

| same family. Thus the degeneracy of offspring is not owing to the rel 

, tionship, simply, but to the natural defects of the parents or ancestors.— 
| The skillful breeder will therefore select his animals for propagation w 
|a view of avoiding defects and increasing excellencies in the progeny 
| But it may be said that excellencies as well as defects are transinissa 
| hereditarily ; and as animals of near relationship are sometimes found wluc. 
| possess certain valuable qualities in a greater degree than they are 
found elsewhere, the question is suggested—Why not permit these animas 
| to breed together? This we should be in favor of to a certain extent; du! 
_ the animals should be selected with judgment, and with particular care thal 
they have not a predisposition to important defects. It will not do to re. 
| on the idea that their good points will overpower their bad ones, tor 
| their superior points or qualities are probably the result of art or acc 
dent, (not being natural or common to the race,) their defects wi! 
| more likely to be increased in the progeny than their excellencies.t 

The remark in relation to animals which exhibit peculiarities not co 

mon to the race, we will endeavor to illustrate. For instance, in a sp: 

of squirrels, the general color of which is grey, we now and then 
those which are perfectly white. Similar deviations from the genera. 

lor of the species are met with also in mice, and other animals. Tlie sa" 
thing is found in birds. We have heard of crows{ which were ne: 
white, and we have seen (to use a paradox) a white black-bird. Chans*> 
of form and habits are likewise met with which are equally striking. ° 
mals which exhibit such deviations from the general characteristics 0! | 
race to which they belong, may be deemed monstrosities ; but if it is W's 
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* It is proper to remark that breeding in when carried to a certain extent, may be 
pected to produce results similar to those of breeding in-and-in ; that is, the cov 
quences of the former will resemble those of the latter system, in proportion %& © 
blood of the animals bred together becomes similar. ee 

t Sebright observes that—“ If one male and one female only of a valuable Drees | 
be obtained, the offspring should be separated, and placed in situations as dissimits 
possible ; for animals kept together are all subjected to the effects of the sac c's 
of the same food, and of the same mode of treatment, and consequeatly to tie san! 
eases, particularly to such asare infectious, which must accelerate the eff :ts o! 
ing in-and-in. By establishing the breed in different places, and by selectins » 
view to obtain different properties in these several colonies, we may perhaps »« 
to continue the breed for some time, without the intermixture of other biood 

t Wuite Crows. —In an ony * the “ Seca of eoeliog, in anoth : pa 

l it is mentioned that white crows have been sometimesseen. S/NCC. 
arti i a conarh we have learned, through the ‘‘ Zanesville (0) Gazette, ‘°° 
W. E. Ips, of that place, has lately received for his ornithological cabinet, onc of th 
rare birds, whic was shot in that vieimity. It is said to have belonged to ® ~ wm 
four, two of which were black, and two entirely white, except a dark tinge s wari 
the tips of the wings They were nearly or quite full grown. Their parents ‘ 
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ed to perpetaate their singular qualities, it is obviously necessary to adhere 
as closely as practicable in ing, to the strain of blood in which these 
qualities are manifested. If, instead of this, the animals are allowed to 
breed with those which do not omg the desired peculiarity, the new 
traits, having no fixed hold on the blood are soon mingled and lost in the ge- 
neral current of the race which runs in a different direction. 

Thus, where an extraordinary disposition to secrete fat is exhibited by 
a particular cow and her progeny, it may become necessary in order to secure 
that quality and increase the number of animals possessing it, to breed from 
near affinittes. Bat much will depend on the skill used in selecting the ani- 
mals to breed together, and only experience and the closest observation, 
aided by good judgment, can guide to successful results. 


We would not, however, advise breeding from near affinities, except so | 
far as may be necessary to fix some valuable quality not belonging to the race | 


in gencral. Where nosuperiority is exhibited in a particular family, or 
where the individuals composing a race are nearly similar, we can see no 
advantage in resorting to the system. 


In regard to the supposed necessity of crossing breeds, there are certain | 


vague theories which we would by no means counienance. Some appear 
to imagine that breeds of animals cannot be continued pure without dete- 
rioration. This notion leads those who entertain it, to make various mix- 
tures in breeding, in the hope either of avoiding degenerac ; or creating im- 
provement. We believe that the idea is not only unsound, but that, if it 
were cairied out in practice, it would be productive of incalculable injury, 
by destroying the important distinctions which naturally exist among ani- 
mals, and by which different species and breeds are admirably adapted to 
different locations and purposes. 

No degeneracy is observable in animals in a state of nature. Among the 
various wild races (though as has been stated, some occasional changes oc- 
cur,) the principal characteristics are continued from generation to genera- 
tion. There is no evidence that wild geese or wild ducks degenerate ; and 
no person Can reasonably believe that the buffaloes of our western prairies 
need crossing, or that they could be improved for the situation they occupy 
by any foreign mixture The same remark will probably apply tothe West- 
Highland cattle of Scotland, and to some of the mountain and other breeds 
of sheep. Sebright has well remarked, however, that the circumstances 
in which wild animals are placed, “ produce all the good effects of the most 
skilful selection ;”* and though it is not unlikely that they frequently breed 
from close affinities, their freedom from disease or defect probably prevents the 
bad consequences which might attend such breeding with animals in an 
artificial state. The conclusion therefore is, that aboriginal races and breeds 
are readily continued without crossing. With varieties which have been 
produced by crosses, it is admitted the case is diflerent. The original fixed 
habit being broken up by the cross, their course becomes erratic, and their 
qualities various. Hence the exercise of much skill is required to continue 
them, ‘* What has been produced by art,” says Sebright, ‘* must be con- 
tinued by art.” N. Y. Cultivator, 





* Speaking of animals in a wild state, Sebright says—‘‘ The greatest number of fe- 
males wiil of course fall to the share of the most vigorous males ; and the strongest in- 
dividual of both sexes, by driving away the weakest’ will enjoy the best food and most 
favorable situations for themselves and their offspring. A severe winter, or a scarcity 
of food, by destroying the weak and the uvkealthy, has all the good effects of the most 
skilful seleciion In cold and barren lands no animals can live to the age of maturity, 
but those who have strong constitutions ; the weak and unhealthy do not live to propa- 
gate their infirmities, as is too often the case with our domestic animals.” 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
ORIGINAL RECEIPTS. 

Indian Pudding.—Boil a quart of milk, and stir in Indian meal till it 
is nearly as thick as you can stir it with a spoon; then adda tea-spoonful 
of salt, a cupful of molasses, a tea-spoonful of ginger or ground cinnamon, 
and cold milk enough to make c thin batter. Boil in a thick bag four hours, 
or bake the same length of time. Care should be taken that the water does 
not stop boiling while the pudding isin. Pudding made in this way, with 
the addition of a quart of chopped sweet apples, and baked from four to six 
hours, will be found delicious. 


Indian Cakes.—Take, at night, one quart of Indian meal, about half 
scald it with boiling water ; then cool it with cold water, so as not to kill 
the brewer’s yeast, one tea-spoonful of which is to be stirred in, with a tea- 
spoonful of wheat flour, and a tea-spoonful of salt. Sufficient water must 
be put in to make a thick batter, and left to rise till morning; then add sal- 
eratus enough to sweeten the mass. Two or three eggs, beaten and stirred 
In is an improvement. Then bake on a hot griddle, and you have breakfast 
cakes fit for Queen Victoria. , 

Preservation of the Tomato.—Mr. R. B. Morretu gives us the follow- 
ing :—“* The tomato, which has come into universal use, and is deemed a 
luxury by almost every one, may be preserved for winter use in the follow- 
ing manner :—When ripe, let them be prepared by stewing as for the table, 
and season to the liking; put them in small! jars (1 quart) with covers.— 
Over the top put a piece cf linen or cotton cloth, which will cover and press 
the cover on; then pour into the cavity melted mutton tallow, and keep 
them in a cool and dry place in the cellar until required for use. They 
need only to be warmed to serve them for the table. I use small jars for 
the reason, that where exposed to the air they soon ferment. 

Cultivator. 

Concentrated Portable Jelly.—Letters patent have been secured for a 
mode of preparing gelatine in such a manner that a small portion of it add- 
ed to hot avater, and turned into moulds to cool, affords at once a palatable 


jelly, with no other labor of preparation. The jelly is brought into a con- | 


centrated state by evaporation in vacuo, having previously all the condi- 
ments necessary for flavoring mixed with it; it is then packed in bottles, 
and is ready for use; the whole making of the jelly being simply the dis- 
solving a small portion of the concentrated jelly in hot water, and suffering 
the whole to cool. Report of Com. of Patents. 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL. 

In the extremely exhausted condition ot the soil in the Southern States, 
any suggestion relating to its improvement is entitled to serious considera- 
tion. Even if such suggestion should appear, at first, to be unreasonable 
and extvavagant, it should not, therefore, be rejected as wholly useless, — 
It should be subjected to the test of practical experiment: and even though 
resulting in failure, as to the main object, yet some truth may perhaps be 
got from the tailure that may be of great use to the experimenter. In this 
connexion, Mr. FANNING’s proposition may appear extravagant at first. — 
Yet he is a practical man ; and being at the head of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, near Nashville, Tenn., would not be likely to risk his character by pro- 
posing what is absurd. He asserts that ‘* there is no problem in Arithme- 
tic more clear than that, from any animal properly managed, more manure 
can be made than will be required to make produce to support it.” Now, 
though we hold this proposition to be very questionable, notwithstanding its 
great clearness to Mr. Fanning, yet we would not reject it without careful 
trial. Will not some one interested in Agriculture, set about making such 
trial at once? 

In justice to Mr. Fanning, we insert the whole his article :— 


[Southern Cultivator ] 
Improvement of Soil. 


BY T. FANNING. 

Time was, when most of the cultivated soil inthe United States was rich; 
out that day has passed. In many of the States, the occupants of farms have 
worked their lands out of heart, and abandoned thein for more advantageous 
positions in the ** Far West.” Many others still cleave to the homes of their 
ancestors, with little other prospect than that of making a bare subsistence, 
and the great majority of American farmers experience sad reverses from 
the annual deterioration of their lands. Tennesseee, which is still the 
steatest corn-growing State in the Union, could once boast of seventy-five 
to a hundred bushels of Indian corn to the acre. 

The quesiion might be gravely asked, why have these changes occurred ? 
A bad system was at first adopted, aud has been persisted in. Farmers have 
pe too much confidence in the soil, and paid too little attention to its 
Wants. 

The great Buel’s motto was “ to improve the soil and the mind :” his idea 
might have been correct, but the order of the subjects should be changed. 

‘he umprovement of the mind and the soil, is the true desideratum. 
he means to enrich the soil are numerous. Every cultivator is obliged 
‘o have at least a horse, a cow, a pig or two, and a few sheep; and there is 
"o problem in’arithmetic more clear than that from any animal properly 
‘tanaged, more manure canjbe made than will be required to make pro- 
Guce to support it 
y Suppose we try the pig first. We will give it the poorest food of the place. 
Me © will be at the expense of constructing him a good house, and preparing 
‘a a yard with litter. Feed him on refuse cabbage leaves, roots, scraps 
from the kitchen, &c., and in one year he will pay for his mansion, food and 
ee of giving it to him, and furnish enough manure to produce ample 
- for two such pigs another year. If any one will try it, and plead dis- 
4ppointment, he may draw on me for three pigs. 
litte Ng 'n additioa to paying expenses by milk, when housed and well 
pr » Will furnish an amount of manure that will, by its scientific appli- 

o 4, §tve food for one if not two cows. The same may be predicted of all 
, ecstic animals, But, uafortunately, many farmers loose the most valu- 
the we of manure by exposing it to the weather. After fermentation, 

Th uum is little better than the like amount of chaff. . 
ab! © secret of improving the soil consists in knowing its wants and being 
“94 lo supply them. The correct combinations of the different properties 
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of a soil must be studied. On some lands, clay will be useful ; on others, 
swamp mud will be found valuable, and on others, sand will answer the 
purpose. Draining is often advantageous, and many plots may be irrigated 
to the great profit of the farmer. Few have studied the value of n crops, 
, oats and rye in particular. One crop of oats, consumed on the field, will 
‘enable the cultivator to reap double the amount the second year. The same 
| may be affirmed of rye. 
Soap-suds, wood ashes, and charcoal have all a tendency to improve soil. 
_ Another means of improvement is deep plowing—and the last, but perhaps 
‘not the least valuable, consists in completely pulverizing the land. 
Naturalist. 





SALTING HAY. 

One peck of coarse fine salt will be enough for one ton of hay. A cow 
will eat one ton and a half in six months; and one peck and a half of salt 
will be as much as she would incline to eat. This quantity may be increased 
bw the hay is to be used far in the interior where animals want more 
salt. 

It costs nothing to throw a little salt on the hay mow. [If it is for your 
own use, your cattle have it. If your hay is for sale it will weigh better— 
and you will be more sure to keep it from musting in the mow. Another 
advantage lies in the saving of time and labor in curing—for your hay may 
be put up with two hours’ less sunning when you salt it, and this may often 
save you the labor of a second opening and raking. 

When you have barn-room enough, it is not good policy to tramp down 
the hay close while unloading. Throw it off, and let it lie loose three or 
four days, with open doors, and you may then pack it down with more safety. 
It is a great error to cart hay when there is any dampness upon it. Pitch 
it on to the cart while the sun still shines warm, whenever you can. 

pews Mass. Ploughman. 


TIME OF CUTTING GRAIN. 

We incline to think that most farmers let their small grain stand too long 
without cutting. Winter rye is generally full by the middle of July, in all 
parts of New England. At this time we are always busy in haying, and 
are loth to have our attention divided Probably more is lost by delay in 
rye, wheat, and oats, than in herdsgrass and redtop. 

When rye is cut early—say as soou as the first kernels have hardened— 
the straw is heavier and better, either for fodder or for bedding horses. The 
grain is whiter and sweeter. The shocks will need more drying, but the 
labor of cradling is less, for the stalk is more erect and more easily cut ; 
and the grain holds on better in the hand. 

The principal objection to early cutting is, that the straw and grain re- 
quire more time to dry before carting—for when the grain is fully ripe, it 
may be cut and put into the barn immediately. But the straw is brittle, 
lighter, and harder to be made into bands; and on threshing, the heads 
come off from the stalk, holding the kernels in them. 

We intend to cut earlier than we have formerly done, and make shocks 
in the field to stand for one or two weeks. 

In regard to oats, we are much safer in cutting early than late. The 
straw of oats is an important item of fodder, and of course is diminished in 
value by late standing. Besides, oats are liable to be suddenly smitten with 
rust when they are nearly filled. This materially injures the straw as well 
as the grain. It is better to cut oats too early than too late—to leave some 
| half filled, to go with the straw, rather than run the risk of bad weather, 
‘and having nothing but smutty ears and straw, Ib, 








Extraordinary Fecundity.—An English paper gives an account of a 


sow which had lately been killed at Lincoln, that had produced the follow- | 
ing numbers of pigs in successive litters:—15, 14, 15, 16, 14, 16, 17, 135, | 





14, 16—152—107 of which were reared. She took the prize for extra stock | 


| at Lincoln in 1842, and the first prize in 1844; one of her pigs took the 


' second prize on the latter occasion. She weighed 400 lbs. We once saw 


_a Chinese sow which produced nineteen live pigs at a litter. 
Cultivator. 

First Importation of American Poultry into England,—It is stated in 
Wilmer and Smith’s Times, thatthe Agerma, 500 tons, arrived at St. Kath- 
erine’s Docks, on Sunday, April 4th, 1846, from Boston, with twenty-five 
cases of turkeys, geese, and capons; also six boxes of red reindeer of supe- 
rior quality. They were packed in ice to preserve them. We believe this 
to be the first impcrtation of the kind. 





AN ADVENTURE IN CEYLON. 
From the Pictorial Times. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Campbell, a brave and talented officer, affords 
us the following particulars of a personal adventure in Ceylon :— 

I was reading, to beguile the time during the heat of the day (says the 
Colonel), when one of the servants ran into our hut, ia great alarm, ex- 
claiming that he had just seen an elephant in a clump of trees, to which he 
pointed, not more than three hundred yards off. I, at least, had no wish 
whatever to encounter such an antagonist, if 1 could avoid doing so ; but it 
was, in council, deemed advisable to dislodge him, as otherwise we might 


was therefore settled that we should attack him ; that is, if we could not by 
any other means induce him to retire, and that, too, without delay. Hav- 
ing carefully loaded our guns with brass balls, we moved forward all three 
together ; the Malays, who seemed greatly to enjoy the fun, forming a sup- 
porting column in ourrear. It was also arranged, that if the elephant stood 
his ground, I was to have the first shot; how then was it possible for me 
| not to perform my part upon the occasion? By entering at a projecting 
point of the jungle, and being led, much against his will, by the servant 
| who said that he had seen the elephant, we were able to come within a 
| short distance of him, before he could perceive us. When he did so, or 
| rather when he heard the noise which we could not avoid making in ap- 
| proach ing him, however cautiously, he suddenly turned round upon us, 
| cracking and breaking the smaller trees and branches, as he shuffled for- 
wards towards the edge of the clump of jungle, so as toface us. I think we 
| were then not more than fifteen yards from his head. I fired, and my two 
/ companions did so likewise, and with the utmost coolness ; when down fell 
the huge creature, quite dead, almost at our feet? But, to our astonish- 
/ment, away went some other elephants and a buffalo, which we had no idea 
_ were in the middle of the cover, trumpeting loudly, and crashing everything 
that obstructed their passage ; and, most fortunately for us, they did not seem 
to have missed their unlucky companion, as we could hear them, for some 
| time, continuing their impetuous course through the jungle, and towards 
the wooded hills to the eastward. As for the buffalo, in her hurried attempt 
to escape she took to the right, and thus fully exposing herself, Mr. F. fired 
his second barrel at her, which breaking one of her fore legs, she fell, with 
a great crash, not more than twelve yards from us: and whilst she was en- 
deavouring to rise, Mr. C. sent the ball from his other barrel through her 
body, which instantly ended her sufferings. I confess, however, I should 
have been glad had she escaped, as she seemed to be only half wild. We 
had in this instance managed admirably, and we were therefore not a little 
| proud of ourselves ; for upon examining the elephant, which, though large, 
_had very short tusks, we found that no less than two of the balls had entered 
the brain, and the third had penetrated the head from the root of the trunk 
This feat was performed, and we were all back in the huts, talking the mat- 
ter over, in less than half an hour from the time we had left them. 











| PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
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submitted to the editor of the London Times, the invention of Messrs. Gra- 
ham & Smith, of Ludgate-street, (late eee ee Four colors 
are so constructed as to fold into twenty different effects; either color can 
be worn alone, any two together, three, or all four, according to the caprice 
of the wearer. Mr. Robert Kerr, of Paisley,. is the enterprising manufac- 
turer who has accomplished the weaving in one piece of this extraordi 
shawl, which is announced to be a scientific production of far greater merit 
than anything of the kind that has appeared ih the French exposition of 
menufactures, Merchant’s Mag. 


Yankee Notions in England.—Among the articies now exported large- 
ly to England, are clothes-pins, (which are carried over by hundreds of 
hogsheads,) ivory and wood combs, augers, gimlets, and cuttacks. In all 
these things we supply the English market. Yet there are a thousand other 
articles which they make cheaper than we co. The English have never 
made satinetts, or cut-nails of any sort, except as ons have imported the 
nail-machines from this country, and then they proved unable to use them 
successfully. Ib. 














SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 


DISEASES, ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 


NAMELY: 

Scrofula, or King’s Evil--Rheumatism— Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions— Pimples, vr Pus- 
tules on the face—Blotches— Biles— Chronic Sore Eyes—Ring Worm or Tetter— 
Scald Head— Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints—Stubhorn Ul- 
cers— Syphilitiec Symptoms— Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
Arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury—Ascites or 
Dropsy— Exposure or Imprudence in Life. Also, 

Chronic Constitutional Disorders, 
will be removed by this 

Preparation. ’ 

4 bens VALUE of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of ite 

usefulness is extending. It is approved and highly recommended by Physicians, 
and is admitted to be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that 
has ever been employed in medical practice. It is 1 ot local in its operation, but general, 
extending through the whole system. It neutralizes the poisonous elements in the 
blood, and restores a healthy tone to the organs which generate that fluid. In scrofu- 
lous and all external disorders, the result is a rapid healing of the sores and pustules ; 
in rheumatism, and other painful affections of the muscular fibre, a speedy removal of 
the pain, and in all cases, a renewai of strength, keeping pace with the retreat of the 
disease from the system. It is putup na highly concentrated form for convenience and 
portability, and when diluted according to the directions, each bottle will make six 
times the quantity, equal to one quart, and is then superior in medical value to the vari- 
ous preparations bearing the name. The proprietors are almost daily receiving testi- 
monials of the most respectable character, testifying to its great value as an active and 


curative medicine. 
“TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 

Ler tHe Facts Speak ror Tuemsetves —The following certificate is only another 
link in the great chain of testimony to its merits. Let the afflicted read and be convinc- 
ed. What it has done once it will do again. 

* Charleston, Mass., Sept., 23d, 1845. 

his may certify that my son, now aged seventeen, has been for ten years afflicted 
with the scrofulous humor. At the age of seven years he had the measles, which pro- 
bably caused this humor to make its appearance in a most 9g | way, covering his 
body from his head to his feet with small tumors. I consulted a Doctor of Medicine, 
and he examined him three days in succession, and not understanding his case, advised 
me to consult Dr. Rogers, of New York, I then being a resident in that city. After a 
long and critical examination, having more than thirty other medical gentlemen with 
him at the time, he pronounced it Scrofula, or King’s Evil. The child was then pre- 
scribed for, and commenced taking medical drugs from that time. He aap worse un- 
til June of 1837, and then his bones became affected in consequence of the mercury that 
had been given hiin. A piece of bone came ry from his under jaw, in the first place, 
as large as an English walnut, a piece from his forehead as large as a sixpence, and a 
piece from near the crown of his head. It then went to the back and side, and dis- 
charged in three places. From thence to one of his limbs, separating, in consequence ef 
the ulceration, the muscles and cord from the bones of the ankle jomt on the back part. 
He had at one time fifteen running sores or issues from the glands of the throat and those 
places I have mentioned. In 18401 lived in Portsmouth, N. H., and he was attacked 
with a Rheumatic Fever, which settled in one of his hips, which swelled as large as 
three of the other. Being under medical treatment, they gave him laudanum until he 
lost his reason. Then! became alarmed and sent for a Thomsonian. His medicine 
helped his hip and restored his reason. The third time he was attacked with thie fever 
in 1842, when hearing of Dr. Sands’s Sarsaparilla, and being perfectly satisfied that all 
other medicines had failed of effecting a cure, I sent and procured six bottles, and by the 
time he had taken it all [ considered him well. Those places healed—he became bright 


_ and lively—color came to his face and lips—from that time till the Fall of 1844 his com- 


| 


| 


have to move our encampment ; and to do so none of us were inclined. It | 





| June 4.—Several astronomical and mathematical papers were read,—the 
most remarkable by M. Leverrier. The object of it is to prove that there exists 
in our solar systema large planet, which nobody yet has seen, but the orbit 
of which M. Leverrier has calculated, and which, he says, may be seen on the 
Ist of January next year. He states that he was led to his discovery by the 
| observations collected since 1690 on the course of Uranus. The insurmountable 
difficulty experienced by geometricians, says M. Leverrier, in representing the 
real course of Uranus by analytical formule might arise from various causes. 
Either the theory was not sufficiently precise, and they had negleeted in their 
calculations some of the influence due to the perturbatory action of the neigh- 
bouring planets, Jupiter and Saturn ; or the theory had not been compared 
| with the observations with sufficient correctness in the construction of the tables 
| of the planet; or, finally, some unknown cause, acting upon Uranus, added 
| other influences to those which result from the action of the Sun, of Jupiter, and 
of Saturn. ‘lo get out of this alternative, it was necessary to resume the whole 
theory of Uranus,—recalculate, discuss the observations, and compare them with 
each other; and this hard task he undertook. ‘Ihe result is, the positive con- 
clusion, that the irregularity of the movement of Uranus is to be attributed to 
| a special cause, independent of all analytical error, and deduced from the con- 
| stitution of the planetary system itself. The fact of the existence of this cause 
| being established, it was necessary to determine its nature,—and, therefore, a 
"new career opened upon M. Leverrier. Was it admissible, as some astronomers 
| had proposed, to modify the law of gravity for the distant regions in which Uranus 
moves ; or did it suffice to assume the resistance of the other or the influence 
of an obscure satellite moving round Uranus, or the accidental shock from a 
comet? Or was he to admit of a still unknown planet whose existence was 
shown by the anomalous movement of Uranus! M. Leverrier adopted the 
latter hypothesis ; and, proceeding upon that basis, has come to a conclusion, 
from all calculations and observations, that no other is possible. ‘This planet 
he says, is situated beyond Uranus, at a distance double that which separates 
Uranus from the Sun, and im a slightly inclined orbit. 











Invention of an Extraerdinary Scarf Shaw!.—<A scarf shaw] has been 


plaints never troubled him. At that time he became deaf, which continued until last 
March, when his right eye became affected ; from that to the left eye, covering the 
sight of the eye so that he was in a great measure deprived of sight. é 

Knowing that Sands’s Sarsaparilla was the only medicine that had ever done him any 

ood, I applied to Mr. Fowle, Apothecary, at Boston, for more. He has taken fifteen 
dollars’ worth, which has removed the humor from his eyes and hearing, and he now 
appears to be cured, and radically so. I verily believe all this latter trouble might 
have been avoided if | had continued thoroughly the use of the Sarsaparilla when he 
was under its influence the first time. ‘ 

These are the simple statements of the facts of the case, and I feel it my duty to make 
those facts known to the public, for the benefit of those who may be afflicted in like 
manner: feeling a full conviction the cure has been effected solely from the effect of 
this invaluable medicine. HANNAH W. BECK, 228 Main St. 


Suffoik, ss. Boston, October 13, 1845.—Then personally appeared the above named 
Hannah W. Beck, and made solemn oath that the above certificate, by her subscribed, 


and statements therein contained, are true. ; 
JAMES RICE, Justice of the Peace. 


Before me, 

The following is an extract from a letter received from Mrs. Bevan, who had been af- 
flicted for several years with Scrofulous Ulcers, Dyspepsia, &c., and recently with an 
affection of the Throat and Chest : 

Baileysburg, Va., Dec. 13th, 1845. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands—Before I commenced using your Sarsaparilla, my sufferings 
were almost past expression; my throat was completely ulcerated, I hada dreadful 
cough, and there were frequently wecks together that I could not speak above a whis- 
yer ; and besides, the inflammation from my throat extended to my head, so that 4 
1earing was very much impaired. After taking the Sarsaparilla a short time, my healt 
improved, and my throat is now well; I amas free from cough and tightness of the 
chest as ever I was, and can hear quite distinctly. My throat has been well about three 
months, the cure of which has been effected entirely by the use of your Sarsaparilla. 

Your friend, LOUISA R. BEVAN. 
The following letter, received from Capt. Garrow, a gentleman well known, and of 
the highest respectability, residing in Mobile, shows conclusively the value and efficacy 
of Sands’s Sarsaparilla in cases of chronic rheumatism : 
Mobile, Ala., July 3d, 1844. 


Messrs. Sanps—Gents.: I was afflicted for more than ten years with rheumatism, and 
it is with pleasure I avail myself of this opportunity to express to you the salutary effect 
your Sarsaparilla had on me. In January, 1842, bpurchased of your agents, Messrs. 
Mosely & Tucker, five bottles, which I took agreeably to the printed directions, which 
pat me a removed the complaint, and I have now every reason to believe my health is 
permanently recovered. Yours, very respectfully, S. H. GARROW. 





For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obDtained of Agents, gratis. : 
Prepared and sold, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner ot! 
William, New York. ; d 
Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. Price, $1 per bottle 
—six bottles for $5. Lays y 
The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sarsaparil- 
la that has been, and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most diffi- 
cult diseases to which the human frame is subject; therefore ask for Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and take no other. [Mar 9. 


QUEBEC RACES, 1486, 
FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, AUGUST 4th. , 
HE QUEEN’S PLATE, of 50 guineas, the gift of our most Gracious Sovereign. 
Entrance £5. Heats—twice round and a distance—free for all horses bred in Cana- 
da East, that have never won Match, Plate or Sweepstakes. Weights, 3 years old, 7st. 
3lbs.; 4 years old, 8st. 4lbs. ; 5 years old, Sst. lilbs. ; 6 years old, Yst. 4ibs. ; and aged, 
9st. 7lbs. The second horse to save his stake. “ORR 

THE MERCHANTS? PLATE, of £100. Entrance £10. Heats—to start at March- 
mont Fence, and go twice round. Free for all horses, Turf Club weights Second 
horse, if five start, to save his stake. To name and close to the Secretary of the Quebec 
Turf Club on the 25th July. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES’ PURSE, of £30, Entrance £. Heats—once round and 
a distance. Tobe ridden by Members of the Club. Weights, 3 years old, 9st. 12Ib. ; 4 
years old, 10st. 12Ib. ; 5 years old, 11st. 8lb.; 6 years and aged, ‘A2st. If four entries, 
second horse to save his stake. Winner to be sold for £60, if claimed in the usual man- 


i. SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5th. _ 

THE [TURF CLUB PURSE, of £50 Entrance £5. Turf Club weights. Heats— 
from Marchmont Fence, and once round. The winner of the Merchants’ Plate to carry 
7lb. extra. If five entries, secoud horse to save his stake. Free for all horses. 

THE GARRISON PLATE, of £50. Entrance £5. For horses bona fide the proper- 
ty, since the Ist July, 1946, of Officers of the Army and Navy, stationed in Canada. 

THE SCURRY STAKES, of £20. Entrance £2. For untrained horses ridden as 
hacks regularly in 1846, and which have never won public money. Heats—halfa mile. 
To be jockeyed by Members of the Club—catch weights. Winner to be sold for £20. 
Entrance to be made before eleven o’clock on the day of running. 

THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, AUGUST 6th. 

THE HURDLE RACE, of £26. Entrance £210s. Open toall horses. Twice round. 
Welter weights. To be ridden by Members of the Club. 

THE LADIES’ PURSE—A Sweepstakes of £5 each, to which the Stewards will add 
£15. Free forall horses. Turf Club weights. To start from Marchmont Fence and g° 
once round. Three to start, or ro race. tt 

THE OTTAWA STAKES, of £30. Entrance £3. Opento all horses bred in Cana- 
da. Two mile heats. Turf Club weights for Province bred horses. : 

THE BEATEN PLATE, of £15. Entrance £1 5s. Forall horses beaten during the 
Meeting. To be handicapped by the Stewards. Heats—once round and a distance. 


The following are the Turf Club Weights: 


QUEBEC COURSE. WEIGHTS FOR GENTLEM 





EN RIDERS. 


3 years old. .........+++-.+ 6st. Ob. | 4 years old...--++-+++e*** a > 
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WELTER WEIGHTS. 
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B years Old ......seeeeeerrerereers* ote sop, 
‘ 78 SneteseT er | list. 8lb. 


Side 5 pakeaagn weet soo ae | 
and geidings allowed sibs Province bred horses allowed l0lbs. Horses im- 


rted into British ica this year allowed 10lbs. 
gre for pot mae ‘hed as to time, will be made at Payne’s Hotel, Quebec 


: 3 o’clock. 
on Moncey. August 3d, between 12 and 30 J. C. FISHER, Secretary Q. T. C. 
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lieved or cured by him. The vast number of uadoubted testimonials which can be seen 


on NNN 


: toni by Gen. Taylor at Resaca de la 
_- Trophies.—Among the paligane stiptoted y 
Palma, is one bearing the inscr i TLON 
_GUARDA COSTA 

DE TAMPICO. 


Thi nificent and torn , (seys the N. O. Tropic,) apart from its 
eee, is remarkable tne appearance, and the materials of —— 
ig formed. It is of large size—its made of tri-colored silk, green, white 
and red. Inthe centre isembroidered the Mexican coat of were more 
beautifully than we conceived any modern Penelope had power to do, — 
if her delicate fingers were over skilful at the work. The Mexican eagle, 
with its outstretched wings, fairly lay before us, each rustle of the flag on 
which it rested causing the prismatic colors of the atmosphere to play over 
the brilliant floss ay needlework, as brilliantly as if it had been the plum- 

ge of the bird itself. 
“eThat flag, in the battle of the Palo Alto, was torn by our cannon shot, and 
now bears upon its folds the scattered shreds thus rudely made ; at the 
Resaca de la Palma it waved overthe bravest troops, and floated in the wind 
a3 long as its regiment lasted before the terrible fire of our arms. When 
all was lost, its bearer tore it from its staff, and fled, to save it from the stain 
of capture. Such, however, was not to be its fortune. The brave man 
was met by one of our own troops, and hand to hand they fought for the 

rize,—the Mexican nerved by every feeling of patriotism, the American 

y every sentiment of a soldier’s ambition. The brave standard-bearer bit 
the dust, and the precious object of its care became an object of idle cu- 
riosity in the hand of hisenemy. May it ever be respected among our 
peopie, as the only evidence existing of the once brave “* Batalion de Tam- 

ico.” These trophies are in charge of Col. M. M. Payne, and will be by 
bim carried to Washington. 


new steamers are to be built for Cunard’s company, to enable them to ful- 
fil their contract to carry the mails weekly between Liverpool and the 













The Spirit of the Times. 











LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION RACES. 
FALL MEETING, 1846. 


and close on the Ist Noy., 1846—Heats, Two miles. 
CREOLE STAKE. 





Louisiana Association, on THURSDAY, 3d 


Nov., 1846. 
We, the Subscribers, agree to runa Sweepstake Race, agreeable to the rules of the 





| lar Fall Meeting of the Louisiana Association Jockey Club—free for all ages—$500 


Ww the Subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake Race agreeable to the rules of the 
Louisiana Association, over the Eclipse Course, Carrollton, on MONDAY, the 
da groseding the regular Fall Meeting, 1846, with Colts and Fillies, then 3 years old 
“33 Subscription ; $100 forfeit—four or more subscribers to make a Race—to name 


We, the Subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake Race, agreeable to the rules of the 
ecember, 1846, free for all ages—$50 Sub- 
scription ; $25 forfeit—five or more subscribers to make a race—for colts and fillies, 
raised, bred, and owned in the State of Louisiana—to which the Lousiana Association 
will add $100, provided four start—Heats, One mile—to name and close on the Ist 


Louisiana Association, over the Eclipse Course, Carrollton, on SATURDAY of the regu- 


| Subscription ; $250 forfeit—$700 paid by the Association, provided three start—five or 


| more subscribers to make a race—Heats, Four miles—te name and close on the Ist 
| Nov., 1846. Address to THOS. EUBANK LEEFE, 
| New Orleans, April 28, 1846. Secreta: y of the Association, New Orleans. 


The following Stakes are already closed :— 
FALL RACES, 1846. 
| TUESDAY, Dec. 1, 1846—The Miller Stake for 4 yr. olds—subscription $500, $100 
| forfeit ; Two mile heats—closed on the 15tk April, 1846. 
| Thos. Kirkman names gr.c. by Imp. Glencoe. out of Gallopade. J. L. Lewis names 
, ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, cut of Giantess. §8. D. Elliott names ch. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, 
| ou: of Martha Malone. Wm.J Minor names b. f. by [mp. Glencoe, out of Betsey Ma- 
| lone. J. F. Miller names Brown Kitty, by Birmingham, dam by Tiger; also names f. 
by Boston, dam by Imp. Priam. D F. Kenner names b.f Night Breeze, by Imp. Levia- 
than dam by Sir Archy ; also, ch. f Louisa Jordan, by Imp. Jordan, dam by John Ri- 
| chards. J. & H. Cage name sister to the Poney ; also, Waverley. Wm. P.Greernames 
bl. f. Darkness, by Wagner, out of Sally Shannon’s dam. Thos. B Poindexter names 
b. c. by Boston, out of Water Witch. L. Bingaman names Brown Kitty. M. Morri- 
son names gr. c. St. Louis, by Altorf, out of Fleta by Medley. 


or before the Ist Nov., 1846, to Thos. Eubank Leefe, Secretary of the Association; Mile 
| heats—closed on the Ist May, 1346. 

A.H. Carnell & Tinos. J. Wells name b.f by Imp Glencoe, out of Wings by Bertrand. 
J. & H Cage names ch. c. Cabin Boy, by Wagner out ofaPacoletmare. Mm. J. Minor 


United States. The Glasgow Citizen gives the following description of | names br. c. by Doncaster, out of Imp. Orleana ; also, b. g. by Voncaster, out of Telie 


the projected vessels :—‘‘ We hearthat three immense steam-ships have ; Doe; also, b f. Arrow, sister to Dart. 


already been contracted for. They are to be about 2000 tons register 
each, the length, over all, 280 feet; the breadth of beam 40 feet.—They are 
to be built of timber, by Messrs Robert Steel, & Co., of Greenock ; and the 
engines, of about 700 horse power each, are to be supplied by Mr. R. Na- 
pier, of this place. In order to show the great size of these vessels we may 
state that the Cambria and Hibernia are only 220 feet keel, 254 feet all over, 
and 36 feet breadth of beam ; while the engines do not exceed 500 horse 
powereach. The Britannia, Acadia, and Caledonia, are still smalier, being 
no more than 205 feet keel, 225 feet all over, and 34 feet beam ; with en- 
gines of only 450 horse power. sam 
enterprising company to order a new iron steamer, of the same splendid di- 
mensions as the three wooden ones now being about to be laid down. 
® English paper. 
Louis Philippe’s Income.—Louis Philippe has an immense private for- 
tune; the nation allows him £500,000 per annum, besides £40,000 for the 
Comte de Paris, and a large allowance for the Duchess d°Oileans. He has 
13 or 14 magnificent palaces at his disposal, besides Neuilly and the Cha- 
teau d’Eu, which are his own private property. He is also entitled to all 
the firewood and timber cut in the royal forests, which, you are aware, are 
of immense extent. Since his accession to the throne, he has derived, it is 
stated, upwards of £5,000,000 sterling from this source alone. 
Edinburgh Register. 
“ Well, you must admit that Smith has many good traits in his charac- 
ter,” said one of our cits to another yesterday, both of whom were discuss- 
ing the merits of Mr. Smith. 
*‘ He may have many good traits,” said the other, ‘‘’tis true, but he has 
one shocking bad trait—and that is, he has never been known to ~apy 
yet.” ; 
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CHAMPAGNE==<A NEW BRAND. 
Baltimore from Havre, a lot of superior Sillery Mousseux Cham- 
ouse of Villanm & Co , Chalon. 
BELL BRAND. 
This wine is of a very superior quality, in quarts and pints—for sale and constantly 
on han by ARTOIS & DENISON, No 41 Liberty St., 
Jy 18 6w.] Sole importer in the United States. 


rs by shi 
pagne, from the 


THE FRANKLIN HOUSE. 

No. 105 CHESNUT ST., BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH, PHILADELPHIA, 

ie popular and central Hotel, established by the Messrs. Sanderson, having passed 
into the hands of the Subscriber, he desires to inform his friends and the public that 
it is now open for the reception of guests. 

To those who have visited ‘‘ The Franklin House,” its advantages as a desirable stop- 
ping place are well known; to those who have not, it willbe only necessary to state 
that it is situated in the busiest part of the ost fashionable street, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Custom House, Places of Amusement, Hotels, 
Steamboat Landings, Rail Road Depots, Public Squares, Couit Houses, &e. Ke. 

Since the change of proprietors a large amount of money has been expended in en- 
larging, re-fitting re-furnishing and painting. Among the numerous improvements, 
may be mentioned Improved Entrances, a New Ladies’ Ordinary, a New Gentlemens’ 
Dining Saloon, New Parlours, New Chambers, New Kitchen, and new Bar Room, be- 
sides many other minor improvements. 

The principal features of a first rate Hotel—‘‘ The Table and Wine Cellars’’—will be 
under the management of 

Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, 
one of the former proprietors, whose ambition to excelasa Catereris well known. His 
widely celebrated Cook, ‘‘ Pelletier,” aided by experienced assistants, will still continue 
to be his right hand man. 

The Office and Books will be under the charge of Mr GEORGE P. BURNHAM, late 
the able editor of the ‘“‘ Daily Ohio Union,” of Cincinnati, and more recently of Boston. 
In short great exertions have been made, and hereafter will not be spared, to render 
“ The Franklin” one of the very first Hotels for comfort, convenience, and good living. 

Philadelphia, July 1846. [Jy 13 ] D. K. MINOR. 


LANDAULET CARRIAGE, suitable for the Canadas, for sale cheap, at Disbrow’s 
Riding School and Livery Establishment, 408 Broadway Jy 18—3t. 


ARAB MARE FOR SALE. 

A Full blooded Arab mare, lately imported from Muscat. for sale. Enquire of WM. 
L T. PORTER, Esq., at the office of the “ Spirit of the Times,” or of TOWNSEND & 
SCUDDER, at Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn. 
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. FOR SALE. 
HE STALLION YOUNG ALEXANDER.—He was got by the imported horse 
Alexander, who was imported into this country in 1828. Alexander was got by 
Smolensko, out of Wire by Reubens, grandam Folly by Hazard, great grandam Rally 
by Trumpeter. 


Young Alexander's dam was got by Sir Richard, grandam by Sir Alfred; Sir Richard 


was got by Gr Hi 5 ine’s c . sek > iti y yas | P , : “ . 
got by Grey Highlander, grandsire, Joline’s celebrated horse Expedition, who was | T= Subscriber will dispose of the following lot of fine horses, on accommodating 


got by the old imported Expedition 
Young Alexander is a fine bay, black legs, mane and tail, seven years old next June, 
and 16} hands high. Those who wish to breed high priced horses would do well to 


It is also intended, we believe, by the same | 


look on him as a pattern, as he is large where strength is wanted, and small where that | 


quality is a perfection. He is a fast traveller. 
Enquire of J.SAUNDERS, No. 1 Chatham Square. 
0G The horse can be seen at the New York Horse Bazaar, No. 31 Crosby ee 
April 4. 














W F. BROUGH, Agent for Curtis & Harvey’s celebrated posmowees, intends leav 
e ing for England per next steamer ; during his absence all orders will be promptly 
Messrs. ABELL & SON. 
of Shooting Overalls to om 
my 9. 


a to, at the old location, 117 Fulton Stteet, b 
P - F. B. has transferred the remainder of his stoc 
ennings & Co, American Hotel. 


SANDERSON’S FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESTNUT STREET, BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH, PHILADELPHIA. 

HE Subscriber having purchased of the Messrs. Sanpersons the lease, furniture 
and fixtures of this popular and central Hotel, desires to inform his friends and | 

the public that it will be re-opened for their reception on the first day of July next 
having been, during the recess, greatly enlarged, thoroughly renovated and refurnish- 
ed. There has been added a very large and convenient Dining Saloon for gentlemen—a 
Private Ordinary for ladies, several new parlors and commodious chambers, with other 
ae improvements, which will greatly conduce to the comfort and convenience 

visitors. : 

The catering and culinary departments wil be exclusively under the control of | 
MR. JAMES M. SANDERSON, | 

whose ability to manage that portion of the establishment, it is well known, is unsurpass- 
ed in this country. The celebrated ‘‘ Chef de Cuisine” PELLETIER is also retained, | 

together with a numerous corps of capable and obliging assistants, and the undersigned 

pledges himself that nothing shall be wanting on his part to make the ‘‘ Franxuin” the 
ne plus ultra” of comfort, convenience and good eating. 
Philadelphia, June 9, 1846. {June 13] DANIEL K, MINOR. | 


THE EYE. 
DR. WHEELER, OCULIST, 
No. 29 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK, NEAR THE BATTERY, 
EVOTES his exclusive attention to diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery, 
and assures the public that there are not amengst the numerous diseases to which 
the human eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially re- | 

















at his office, will satisfy the public that his practice is not exceed i i 
success by that of any other Oculist in the United States. a ee 


aa Office hours from 8 A. M. to 1 o’clock P.M., after which he visits out door pa- 


*,*Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. 


A pamphlet containing remarks on Disease, of the E i i 
’ ye, with several instances of great 
pa effected by Dr. Wheeler’s mode of treatment, can be had gratuitously. at his resi- 


mem pe : the same will be forwarded to any one making application to him by letter, 
— June 6-ly. 


OR sal DOGS FOR SALE. 
Groyhonna”* of dogs consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian 
Poin‘ers and Sett, King Charles’ Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, 
- 8. One pair of Naene with a great variety 5f watch dogs. 
which is $100. ewfoundland dogs, the largest and best in the L. S., the price of 


Apply to 
The Blooming WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 
OO. Thpe Pine dale stages pass the house every half hour. SMareh 7) 











J. G. Boswell names b f. by Frank, out of So- 
| phia Lovel. A. L. Bingarian usmesch. c Bundle and Go, by ine Leviathan, out of 
Fanny Wright ; also, 5 “© ’« Sylphide, by John R. Grimes, out of Lucy Brooks. 8S. T. 
} Tayler names br. f by Imp. ‘lencoe, dam by Imp. Refugee. 

WEDNESvVAY, Dec.°, 1°16—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds—subscription $300, half 
forfeit; declaration $25 if made on or before the Ist Nov., 1846 ; Two mile heats—closed 
on the Ist May, 1846. 

J.& H. Cage names ch f Fanny Sparks, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder ; 
also, b f. by Imp Leviathan, dam by Stockholder. Jos. G. Boswell names Grey Dick, 
by Frank, out of Grey Anza; also, ch. f Calve, by Eclipse, out of the dam of Pressure. 
A L Bingaman names ch.f La Gaudriale, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Fanny Wright ; 
also, gr. f. Seley Ward, by John R. Grymes, out of Lisbon Maid. Hinds & Vable’s c. c. 
by Imp. Ridd!esworth, dam by Sir William of Transport. S.T. Taylor names b. c. John 
Slidell, by Imp Glencoe, out of Nanny Kilham. Thos. Kirkman’sch.f. by Imp Glen- 
coe, out of Fandango. D. F. Kenner’s ch. f. Scintilla, by Imp. Glencoe, out Torch- 
light’s dam ; also, own brother to Peytona. Wm. J. Minor’s ch. f. Cassina, own sister 
to Ten Broeck; also, b. g by Wagner, out of the dam of Warwick. 
New Orleans, June 27, 1846. 


CALEDONIA SPRING RACES FOR 1846, 
HE Caledonia Springs Races, over this Course, commence on MONDAY, the 20th 


July. 
FIRST DAY. 

The DISTR. CT PURSE, of £—. Entrance £1 ds., for horses owned in the Ottawa 
District. Half mile heats. 

The CALEDONIA STAKES, of £25 each, half forfeit. 
mile heats 

The OTTAWA PURSE, of £50. Entrance £5. Free for all horses. 

SECOND DAY—TrUESDY 2ist. 

< TROTTING PURSE, of £10 Entrance £210s. Best 3 in 5, in harness. 

eats. 

A TROTTING STAKE, of £5 cach, half forfeit Best 3 in 5, in harness. 

A HURDLE RACE—Sweepstakes of £10 each, p.p. Three miles. 
feeteach. 11 stone weights 

THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY 22d. 

The CALEDONIA CUP, of One Hundred Sovereigns, added to a Sweepstakes of £10 
each, p.p. Free forall horses. Twoand a half mile heats. 

The SCURRY STAKES, of £——. Entrance £1 5s. 


[Jy 11-2t, 





Free for allhorses. Two 


Mile heats. 
Mile 


Mile heats. 
12 hurdles of 4 


with 3lb. allowance for mares and geldings, and 7lbs. for Province bred. 
: blew Stakes to close at Eight, A. M., onthe day of each Race. No post entries al- 
owed. 

The Stakes and Purses will be paid to the winners without any deduction. 

When more than six entries, the second horse to save his Stake. 

The Stew ar. s’ decisions, which are final, will be guided by the Rules and Regulations 
of the Montreal Turf Club. A. RICHARDS, Lessee. 

Caledonia Springs, July 1, 1846. {Jy ll. 
THE ABBY HOTEL=-BLOOMINGDALE ROAD. 
APTAIN M. H. TRUESDEL, late of the North River, having taken the above house, 
| begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that he is prepared to accommodate 











families. or single gentlemen, with board and Icdging on reasonable terms. The situa- 
tion of this popular place is most salubrious—the house the most commodious to be 
) found—and the grounds connected therewith, render it the most desirable and pleasant 


All the above to carry Montreal Turf Club Weights, where not otherwise specified, 


suinmer residence, as well as for a daily resor', that it is possible to find in the vicinity of 


the city. The taste will be supplied with all the delicacies of the season ; and no ex- 
| pense spered to make visitors comiortable. ‘The Ban is stocked with Wines and Liquors 
| of choice brands, as well as Ales, segars, &c., of the best quality. 

hioore’s line of stages leave the City Hall every forty minutes, and a continuation 
of the Knickerbocker line, every fifteen minutes—on Sundays, from Canal St. every 
forty minutes. {June 27. 





JONES’ NORTH AMERICAN HOTEL, 
CORNER OF BOWERY AND BAYARD STREET. 
y= Proprietor begs leave to announce to his numerous friends and acquaintances, 
that he has leased the above named Hotel for a term of years, and flatters himself 

that by : trict attention to his business, to merit a share of that public patronage which 
has been heretofore bestowed on him atthe Second Ward Hotel. The subscriber is 
now prepared to receive permanent ortransient »oarders at moderate prices. All those 
who favor him with a call shall be made comfortable. His table will be furnished with 
the best the market can afford, and his Bar with the choicest Liquors and Segars. 

Jy 4] EDMUND JONES. 
sie ecient 


CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 
UKE’S, Morgan’s and Martin’s best balls ; Thompson’s, Clappshaws’ and Dark’s 
spring-handle and plain bats, and brass bound wickets ; also, best English back, 











stantly on hand, and for sale at 
C. F, A. HINRICH’S, 150 Broadway and 75 Liberty St., 
Successor to M. Werckmeister, importer of German, French and English Fancy 
| Goods. Feb. 21. tf, 








] cee _ PIANO FORTES. 
| CYUPERIOR PIANO FORTES to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. 
48 Third Avenue. [March 23] 


Apply ta 
T. C.CALLAWAY 





necessary. (May 2) H. W.H. 


BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 








terms :— 
No. 1. Fidelity, by Imp. Priam, 5 yrs. 
2. Forest Grove, by John Tyler, 4 yrs. 
3. Annabella, by Trustee, 3 yrs. 
4. A Boston colt, 2 yrs., very large and fine. 
: The ebove stock is out of Maria Louisa, the dam of Register ; the three first are in 
raining. 





} 


| ry of the Club, at 156 Broadway, will meet with prompt attention, and the offenders be 


Washington City races, which will commence the 3d week in May. 
Pleasant Hill, Md April 15, 1546. [April 18] FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


THE NEW YORK SPORTSMANS’ CLUB. 
OTICE—At the regular monthly meeting of the New York Sportsmans’ 
at the house of Robt. Sinclair, 433 Houston Street, on Tues ay evening, 12 inst, 











If not sold before at private sale, they will be offered at public sale during the | 


self and plain bows, footed, plain and common arrows, belts, gloves, targets, etc., con- | 


HOMAS DiLKE, Dogbreaker, is requested to callat ‘the Cedars,” near Newark, | 
for the brace of Pointers which he promised to finish in ea: ly spring snipe shoot- | 
ing. Letters addressed to him to Newburg, having been unnoticed, render this notice 


} 
' 





July 18. 
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HIBSON’S PATENT WHALEBONE RIBBED TRAVELLING TRUN 


TO THE TRAVELLING COMMUNITY. 
O ebtain a Travelling Trunk of sufficient elasticity and sronaths 80 as to pre 
its shape under all the circumstances to which it is expored in travellino eta 
ways been an object of great interest tothe trade and to the travelling comm, 
The subscriber begs to announce to both that he has succeeed in making one y.) 
from its superior durability, beauty, lightmess and strength, is eminently wo, °°: 
their patronage, and which he respectfulls begs to introduce to their notice. },, off : 
ing this desideratum to the pubhe, the uadersigned claims for it more elegance of «),.°" 
more durability and more lightness and strength, than has ever been combin.) .”’ 
Travelhng Trunk They are particularly adapted to officers of the Army and Bure," 
an travelling. To secure its value and prevent imitation, and consequent ieneaet” 
he has obtained Letters Patent for it from the Patent Office, Washington, anj ).. 
pointed as his principal agent in New York City, WOOD GIBSON, saddjo; maa, 
and travelling trunk manufacturer, No. 160 Fulton Street, opposite St. Paul’s Cy... 
June 20.) J. HIBSON 
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KING CHARLES SPANIELS, 
HE Subscribers, having made arrangements with the best breeders of thes, } 
ful animals, for a supply of the purest breed of King Charles and Blenhiem .... 9 
will always have them on hand forsale. A litter of King Charles and Blenhinnls 
for sale, very handsome, (pupped on the passage to the U. S.,). “seta pups 
Address (if by letter post paid) to 1. DARLINGTON, No. 30 Broadway, Ney y 
where some of the finest specimens can be seen at all times. ” janlo.). 


CANADA AGAINST THE UNITED STATES) ~ 


bby eg great feats of Walking, Running and Jumping have |.ecy perforn 
the United States, the following, (if accomplish d,) will set eps 
Walking race. 


is 





. lin 
aside the whole 


PEDESTRIANISM EXTRAORDINARY, 
ONE THOUSAND MILES IN ONE THOUSAND Hours 
On the 15th day of July next, Mr. Eaton will commence his Herculean fogs of wal 


1000 miles upon the Barclay plan, that is, a mile every hour for 1000 hours in « 
sion, to come off at the Caledonia Springs, Canada. His friends wil} back isn to the 


| 

| . 

: | Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds—subscription $300, half forfeit, declaration $25 if made on | amount of five hundred guineas. 
New Transatlantic Steamers.—We have already mentioned that three | 


Mr. Eaton was born in Northamptonshire, England, and is now in his 77t) year. The 
feat, if accomplished, will be (considering his age and other contingencics) the wm... 
remarkable undertaking ever accomplished, and wili occupy 41 days 16 hours! 0 ., , 
has been bet against him on account ofhis advanced age. One of Mr. Eaton’s fra, 
will take halfthat odds. All communications respecting this Match to be adresse. 
J. E,4 Place d’Armes, Montreal, or “ Spirit of the Times” office, New York. ee 

iG Caledonia Springs is about seventy miles above Montreal, and will be the < 
of immense excitement during the whole match. The resort is delightful. Nov), 
can exceed the beauty of the scenery from Montreal to the Springs. io aa 


YOUNG DREAD. 
OUNG DREAD will stand this season at Watertown, Jefferson County, N.Y jy, 
is 16 hands high, dark sorrel or chesnut, weighs 1250 pounds, and trots in harnes. 
or under the saddle, in 2 min. 50 sec , without much training. He will be cix years a) 4 
next July. He was sired 250 miles below Quebec—he is a horse that shows as mye 
blood as any man’s horse, and shows great strength of muscle and fin. on 

Watertown, N. Y., March 26, 1846. {April 18] “e WELLS 
IMPORTED TRUSTEE. ~ 

HIS celebrated racer and stallion, the sire of Fashion, the best racer of the pr¢ 


day, will make his present season, which will expire July Ist, at my stables. near 
Hicksford, Va., at $30 the season, and one dollar to the groom, payable within tha 

season. Black servants, sent with mares, willbe boarded gratis, and mares wij] 
| well fed at 40 cents per day—every care and attention will be bestowed on mares y 
careful and trusty grooms, but I will not be responsible for accidents or escapes 
Trustee is in the highest possible health and vigor, a sure foal-getter, and now of the 
age to get the best stock. His fine size and color, sound constitut'on, excellent temper 
| and action, and his great strength, and high fame as a racer and stallion, are too well 
known to require comment. His pedigree, equal to any in the Stud Book, embraces 
all the best crosses, being got by the famous four-miler, Catton, out of Emma by 
Whisker, the dam also of Mundig and Cotherstone, both winners of the Derby. , 
See handbills for more particulars. 

April 11. 
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A. T. B. MERRITT 


WILLMER & SMITH’S EUROPEAN TIMES. 
UBSCRIBERS and the public generally are informed that the office of “ 
Smith’s European Times’’is removed to 16 Wall st., 2d floor. 
New York, Jan 3, 1846.—jan10 tf. 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
pra very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for salg 
iat moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all 
he1nformation, by addressing (post paid) Bex No. 91, Trenton, N. J. Sept 23 


TOBACCO AND SEGARS. 
OHN ANDERSON & Co., manufacturers of the Honey Dew, fine cut chewing and 
smoking tobacco, snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers, and the public 

generally, that they continue at their old locations, No. 2 Wall, 213 and 215 Duane Sts, 
where may be had at all times, and in any qnantity—their well known fine cut chewing 
and smoking tobacco, together with every variety of snuff, of the finest qualities, ata 
heavy discount from old prices. 

Tin canisters of fine cut chewing, containing lb. each, carefully put up for ship; 
and warranted to keep in any climate. 

Constantly on hand, a large assortment of Virginia manufactured tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish—including 

“ LEFTWICH’S” 











y 
5 


celebrated pound lump, of the “four aces” brand. We being sole agents for the same ia 
New York. 
SEGARS. 
Always on hand, the choicest selections, of the best brands of Havana and Principe 
segars. (July 22,) Feb, 14 





BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVED 
ISITING CARD.—A Plate and Fifty Cards printed for only $1.50; the fin 
amelled cards, printed from engraved plates, at 50 cents the pack, at JERVIS’ Ori 


ginal Cheap Card Establishment, 333 Broadway, next door tothe Tabernacle. Engray 
ing and printing of every description, at prices proportionate with the above. 
j March 28 





WEDDING CARDS! WEDDING CARDS! 
A home cards for weddings, and compliment cards for “ sending cake out,” beauti 
fully engraved and printed at JERVIS’S Original Cheap Card Establishment 
Broadway, (next door to the Tabernacle). Envelopes, brides’ wafers, ribbons, au 
paper. Also, visiting, address, and business cards. Engraving and printing of e\ 
description, at prices and workmanship to defy competition. "et 


A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE ‘ 
URNISHED and engraved for only $1,50, a silver plated Plate for $3, warra 
equal to any in the city or no sale, at JERVIS’S original cheap Door Plate « 
| lishment, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. Fel 


GOTHIC HALL BOWLING SALOON. 

No. 316 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
HIS being the largest and most magnificent establishment of the kind in the 
(or world,) and being visited only by the most respectable company, the pro; 
tor takes this method of inviting citizens and strangers to give him acail ; and if a 
tion to business, and to their comfort, and the best Alleys in the city have any weiz 
he is confident they will be pleased with their visits. 

Attached tothe establishment is one of the finest and best ventilated bar-roo” 
the city, and the Bar is stocked with the very best of wines, liquors, ale and sega 
also, a Billiard-room, the most quiet and respectable in the city. 

April 4. CHAS. D. STILES, Proprietor 


FISHING AND FOWLING TACKLE. 


P. J. SIMPSON, 
18 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
| TMPORTER and manufacturer of Single and Double Barrel Fowling Pieces, Rif 
Pistols, &c. Also on hand, every article suitable for sportsmen. Guns percuss 
ed and repaired in the best manner. 
FISHING TACKLE. 
An excellent assortment of Fishing Tackle, on the most reasonable terms, whole 
sale and retail. Orders supplied to any extent. 














N.B. Superior silk worm gut constantly on hand, flies, reels, &c. M ar. 21 
FISHING TACKLE. 
J. B. CROOK 


ESPECTFULLY informs his customers, and the sporting community in general, 


that he is still at 
No, 50 FULTON STREET, 


lub, held | Where he manufactures and has for sale the most improved Fishing Tackle, in ail its 
| variety, the quality of which needs no guarantee to insure its giving satisfaction 
, the following gentlemen were unanimously elected Officers of the Club for the ensuing 

; year, viz :— 


Crook’s Rods and Reels having won for him golden opinions from all that have 


| them, ne pledges himself to fully sustain their reputation, and continue to merit the pa 


THOMAS D. HOWE, Esq., President. | or of a liberal public. 


HENRY TOMES, Esq., Vice President. | 
WM. A. VAN DUZER, Secretary 
: : , ; ROBERT SINCLAIR, Esq., Treasurer. 
The Club will continue to hold its regular monthly meetings at the house of Mr. Sin- 
clair, as above, on the second Tuesday evening of every month, at eight o’clock. Mem- 
bers are requested to be punctual in their attendance. 

N.B. Notice of any violation of the Game Laws, left by any person with the Secreta- 
immediately prosecuted. By order of the Club. 

WM. A. VAN DUZER, Secretary, 156 Broadway. 


New York, May 13, 1846. {my 23-3m. 


CANADA HOUSE==CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
4 ky undersigned begs to inform the public that he has leased, from the Proprietor of | 
the Caledonia Springs, the ‘‘ Canada House,” which he intends opening for the re- 

ception of visitors on the 13th May instant. " 
he House has been recently thoroughly renovated, and the subscriber pledges him- 
self to spare no pains in making his guests comfortable. | 
} 











Mis Murray will, as usual, preside over the female department. 
The Caledonia Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Waters, acknow- 
ledged to be, each of their kind, unrivalled in their efficacy for the cure of disease, and 


' invigorating qualities. 


For severa! year's past they have been approved by the highest of the Faculty, and | 
thus acquired a well-merited reputation, which is increasing far and wide. ; 
The Salt and Sul; hur Baths will be in full operation, from the use of which so many | 
visitors have derived extraordinary benefits. 
Stages will leave the Depot, Place d’Armes, Montreal, every morning at seven o’clock, 


HE Subscriber having purchased the stock and stand, for so many years 0c! 


_On hand, Walking-cane Chairs—the Neplus Ultra of convenience to the invalid 

pedestrian. 

Walking-cane Rods—the best quality ever offered in this market. 

Salmon, Fly and Bass Rods. 

Reels of every size. 

Artificial Flies and Bait of all kinds. 

Gun-powder ofthe most approved qualities. 

Ir fact every article in the sporting line, of the best quality, and at the lowest marae! 
prices. 


New York, March 5, 1846. March 7—¢ 2 





FISHING TACKLE. 


by Mr. Samuel Bradler, at the 
SIGN OF THE ANGLER, 


, 142 Washington street, Boston, offers to sportsmen the largest and best selected stoc* 
| of Tackle to be found in New England, most of which is imported directly by himse’ 


Purchasers are requested to call and examine for themselves. 
iG Dealers supplied on the most favorable terms. MARTIN L. BRADFORD. 
Boston, March 25, 1845. Apl 5-6m" 
T. BROWN; STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD PAINTER: 
233 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE THE PARK. 
OATS of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &c., engraved on stone or brass. Ladies’ se 
signet rings, pencil cases, keys, &e , engraved with Arms or any device 








| monds, Amethysts, Topazes, &c., bought in the rough or cut to any form; (02 
| Arms found aid painted in any style, from $2 and upwards, at d forwarded to any | 


and arrive at the Springs by six in the evening : and passengers leaving the Springs at | of the United States or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept with upwards of 200,000 nan 


nine in the moraing, will arrive in town the same day. 
duced to 12s. 6d. 
The charges at the Canada House will be as follow :— 
SNR So ok osc c's ce vet 
By the Week. 
BY POOR so . 06 015 60 50 ae's vies 
Caleconia Springs, May 1, 1846. 


The fare each way will be re- 


- - £6 Os. Od. 

0 5s. Od. per diem. 

ercesecccccccss O 78. 6d. per diem. 
{my 30.] HENRY CLIFTON. 


COL.UMBIA (S.C.) RACE COURSE. 
WEEPSTAKES—To be run over t) e above Course on the first da 
al meeting, (the second week in January 1847, for three yearolds Two hundred 
dollars entrance, Fifty dollars forfeit. Three or more to make arace ; Two mile heats. 
To name and close on the first of July ; now two entries. 


Persons wishing to make an entry to the above Sweepstakes will address 
my 16. A.M. JEWELL, Proprietor; Columbia, S.C. 





of the next annu- 





June 13.] 








CLINTON & GENET, 


ATTORNIES AND COUNSELLORS, 
77 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
_J.G CLINTON-G. C. GENET [June 6-1m! 


a me 
JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No. 206 BROADWAY TO No. 3 BARCLAY 8ST. 

YV HERE he contmues to manufacture guns, pistols and rifles, equal to the bes! '™ 

ported. Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the 5!" 
trade in general. 

N. B. Guns restocked and altered from flint to percussion; old guns made ove | 
ook as new, and all repairing done in the Best manner, aad on the most reasou*'*° 

erms. my 16-lyr. 
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VROOM & FOWLER, 


JOHNSO 
anufacturers of the Walnut OY Military Shaving Soap, fancy and family soaps, 
M patent candles, perfumery, &c., 3 Courtland Street and 79 Trinity Place, N. Y. 
Feb. 7.—3 m. 





ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
MANUFACTURES 6Y LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
the undersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 
those who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
and with infinitely less physical exertion, that I am fully convinced that BROOKS’ 
Elastic Metallic Shank Booi is a decided improvement on any and everytling of the kind 
before introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running , 
walking, etc. I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
hundreds, but I must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 
distance, and at the same speed, as I did yesterday in running ten miles and a quarter 
over the Beacon Course, which I am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributable to 
the admirably constructed ‘“‘ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
BROOKS, 138 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in conqueror. 
Be the gratification to my mind what it may, at the result, I must acknowledge that | 
em much indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which I offer him 
any thanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 
Nem York, 4th June, 1844. [Sept 15] H ‘STANNARD. 
—_—_—————" — 


RICHARD FISHER, Jr., 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 

A§ the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
£\. from the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment, 
et unusually low prices, as follows :— 

Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. 
Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 

All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 

Also, a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 

N. B.— Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
experienced workmen, lower than any other house in the city. Second hand watches, 
end old gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 

RICHARD FISHER, Jr, 

Importer of Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few 

doors above the City Hospital, New York. Dec 14-lyr 








VALUABLE WORKS ON SHOOTING, HUNTING, ANGLING, ETC. 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 
1. THovcnts upon Huntine ; in a Series of Letters to a Friend, by Peter Beck- 


ford, Esq , 8 vo., square, cl , plates. .... 12. 10. ee cee cee ce eeee ees $1,00 
. THe SHooter’s Manvet, or, the Art of Shooting Flying, by James Tyler, 


Esq, 12 m., cl.....- +0 OPO re ee ee re Cae 31 
. Tue CompLtete ANGLER ; being a Discourse on Rivers, Fish Ponds, Fish and 

Fishing, by Walton and Cotton, 8 vo, half bd. . 1.2... --e see eee eee ee 3,95 
. Tue ANGLER in Waies, or Days and Nights of Sportsmen, by Thomas Med- 

win, Esq , 2 vols., § m., plates... 2,50 


2 
3 
- 
5. Tue Ancier in IneLanp, or an Englishman’s Ramble through Connaught 
and Munster, 2 vols , 12 m., plates............ corer ces secs sew sess 9,50 
6 Tue AncLeR’s Guipe ; being a Complete Treatise on the Art of Angling, by 
TiP. Salter, Keg ,: 83.m., PATErail, 0.54.2 ded Fels «age meets a bom o6 5650 OR 
Ts DEST EEE De BOOLANS 1. SU , DEE. 0 a n0wa.0 54s 04pa as beiire +5 75 
8. WaLton anv Cotton’s CompLetTe ANGLER; Pickering Diamon, Ed...... 1,00 
9. THe Ropanp THe Gun; being two treatises on Angling and Shooting, by 
James Wireee, F. 8. E., SVG... cs pow de Set ones 00 Ube abo es cees Oe 
10. THe Horse anp tHe Hounp; by Nimrod,8 vo... ... cece cecccccccces 3,00 
11. THe SHootrer’s Hann Boox; 8vo...... © 8 00 6 pee pele soe aeiclecepeie ove. 2,60 
13: Fusee We eae es Geet = TEU, . ok tos sca cose cen mae ee ene s cee Re 
13. Tue SHooterR’s ANNUAL Present; by T. B. Johnson, 12 m., plates........ 2,50 
14. Tue Sportine Sxetcu Book ; by J W. Carleton, 8 vo., plates.........+. 2,75 
15. Pierce Ecans’ Boox or Sports ; 8 vo., cl, plates...... ch te hee ke tae te 
16. A Practricat Treatise ON British Sone Birps; by Joseph Nash, colored 
plates, 12 m......-. 


18. Brown’s TaxipeRMIsT’s Manuva; Plate, 12M........cecsccccccesess 1,88 
19. THe SportsmMan’s, FaRMER’s, AND CaTTLE Doctor’s Vape-Mecum; by J. 
Se 00 i INN... «0.0552 thn 0664/9 Seed, Khuen Med 4 Jato ° 75 


20. THe Doc anp THE SPORTSMAN, with Hints to "Shooters, by J. 8. Skinner, 
with plates, 12m.,cl....... 


a PME WISY HED 00 SERA ae 6 75 





INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND WATCHES, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
For Sale by 
GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. 1 Astor House, N. Y. 


P. GRIFFIN, IMPORTER OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES, 
3533 Pearl-st., opposite Oak-st., 
W OULD respectfully inform the public that he still continues at the old stand, which 
he established in 1812, known as the oldest watch-maker’s in the city of New 
York, where he would be pleased to show his friends, as well as the public, a handsome 
assortment of Watches and Jewellery, among which there are London-made Lever 
Vatches, with centre seconds, the stop-work arranged so as to make it impossible for 
the finger to slip off inthe act of Timing. Gentlemen from the country, leaving watch- | 
es that are in the habit of stopping, or not keeping correct time, can have them put in 
good order, and warranted to perform well. 
N. B.—Al! goods sold at this store, and not proving equal to the warrantee, will be 
exchanged or the money returned. PETER GRIFFIN. 
May 17. 





pre mn 7 BON SEJOUR.” 4 





EUGENE SUE’S WORKS. 

LATREAUMONT, or the Court Conspirator. A Historical Romance, by Eugene Sue, 
author of ‘‘The Wandering Jew,” ‘ Mysteries of Paris,” ‘‘ Matilda,” etc. Price 
25 cents. 

THE TEMPTATION, or the Watch~-Tower of Koat-Ven. A Romantic Tale, by En- 
gene Sue. Price 25ccnts. Translated from the French. 

THE HOTEL LAMBERT, orthe Engraver’s Daughter. A Tale of Love and Intrigue, 
by Eugene Sue Price 2icents. Translated from the French by a lady of Boston. 

LEVER’S WORK 

THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. A Tale of 1760, by Charles Lever, author 
of ‘“‘ Harry Lorrequer,” ‘‘ Charles O’Malley,” ‘“ Arthur O’Leary,” “ Jack Hinton,” 
etc etc Price 25 cents. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, 2 Astor House, N. Y. 
TAYLOR, WILD & Co., corner of North ani Baltimore Sts , Baltimore, Md. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
TRANSLATED BY HERBERT, 














ANIEL W. LOCKWOOD would inform the public that his house is now in complete | 
order for the reception of guests. He warrants good entertainment, good fare, good | 
attendance, and good quarters. 
Poultry, eggs, milk, butter, &c., are raise1 upon the place. Horses and carriages, 
boats and boatmen are supplied at a moment’s notice. The house is large and commo- 
dious, with extensive outbuildings. Beautiful gardens, walks, flowers, shrubbery, and 
scenery, make its attractions complete. 

The Kill Van Kull in front of the house is a favorite fishing ground, and all who are 
fond of the sport can be provided with tackle, bait, &c. The bar-room and billiard-room 
are detached from the house, ina large new building erected for the purpose. The 
drive from Jersey Gity, either through Communipaw, or the ‘‘ Five Corners,” is unsur- 
passed in scenic beauty. The steamer ‘‘ Passaic” stopping four times a day, and the 
Staten Island Ferry Boat, make the place within easy reach. ° 

Those who desire a quiet, rural, retired residence in the summer ; undisturbed by 
‘he bustle of over-fashionabie watering places, with excellent accommodations and mo- 
derate terms, are invited to call at Bergen Point, New Jersey, where they may be sure 
to ind a “ Bon Sejour”—.Anglice, Good Quarters. F 

May 20, 1846. my 23. 


: THE PAVILION, NEW BRIGHTON. 

TS PAVILION, New Brighton, having undergone considerable repairs and embel. | 
lishments since the last sea on, is now in a more perfect state than it has ewer been 
since it was firstopened. Everything that could tend to the comfort and accommoda- 
tion of parties who may honor it by making it their summer residence, has been added, 
and the proprietor feels assured that he does not in any way presume when he asserts 

that it is the most elegant and complete summer ports A Mn on this continent. 

To persons {roi distant parts of the Union, and foreigners, who have never visited 





the Pavilion, it may be necessary to state that New Biighton is situated on Staten Island, 
at a distance of less than six miles from New York. The Pavilion commands magnifi- 
cent views of the bay of New York, the Hudson and East rivers, Long Islan, and near- 


ly down to the Narrows. Its position is at once beautiful and salubrious, the tempera- 
ture being in summer several degrees cooler than in the city. 

Exceilent steamboats are constantly plying between New York and Staten Island, 
the average time occupied in the passage being only from twenty-five to thirty minutes ; 
so that persons residing at New Brighton can reach the business part of the city more 
speedily than from the upper part of Broadway, and the delightful trips across the bay 
are highly conducive to health. 

The Pavilion will open for the season on the 14th inst., and the proprietor will be 
happy to treat with parties who may wish to engage apartments for the whole season, 
or for a shorter period ; and ifthey will please to address a note to the undersigned, 
care of Mr. C. C. Marsh, 88 Cedar street, informing him where he may call upon them, 
or make an appointment, it will be immediately attended to. 

The Steamboats for New Brighton start from No. 1 Pier, North River. 

ny 16-1m. F. BLANCARD. 


c ; *N. B.” CHAMPAGNE==" VIN DAY, 
A N entirely new brand, of the highest grade, dry an fruity—300 baskets just arrived. 
44% Also, 20 qr. casks fine “ Blackburn” Madeira, at a Jow price—Manzanilla Sherry— 
ic Brandies—Rum—Gin and clarets of every grade—Chablis and Sauterne. Also, su- 
perior Black Teas, in small packages, for sale by 
my 16 N. BLOODGOOD, 4 Pine St., N. York, 


SANDERSON’S FRANKLIN HOUSE. 
CHESTNUT §T., PHILADELPHIA, 

"P\HE Subscriber, in consequence of the additions and numerous improvements about 
to be made by the owner, is desircus of obtaining as a Partner, a gentleman posses- 
Sing, rot only the requisite ability to superintend the upper departments of a hotel, 
Jut also, a certain amount of cash—not less than Four Thousand Dollars. This estab 
lishment. when the contemplated improvements are carried out, will be one of the most 
complete hotels iu thjis country, and will accommodate a large number of guests. with 

the advantage of a low rert. J.M. SANDERSON. 

April 4. 








———— 





x THE TREMONT. aia 

T 64 EAST BROADWAY, near Market st., extending through to 74 Division st, 
+i is the longest Bowlicg Saloon in the world, being about 150 feet long, and contain- 
ing six most splendid alleys, three on each street, running from the centre, which is 
quite a novelty. The new alleys are now completed, ready for bowling. They have 
Seen laid upon an entire new principle,and are more solid than any in the city. Gen- 
tlemen who are fond of this healthful exercise, which is recommended by most physi- 
Sians, are requested to call anp try them. janl0-3m 


MASSAPEQUA HOUSE. 
SOUTH OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND, 

sla subscriber having leased the Massapequa House and well known Fishing Pond 

adjoining, (lately owned by D. S. Jones, Esq.,) will open the same on the first day 
of March next, tor the <ccommodation of sportsmen and others. The great anxiety ex- 
pressed by a number of gentlemen in New York, to fish in this eelebrated Pond, has in- 
duced the subscriber to furnish, at a heavy expense, the above house. The rooms are all 
large and airy, with marble mantles, mahogany doors, kc. There is in the establish- 
ment a hot and cold water bath room—also, a bathing-house a short distance from the 
house, where the pure salt water from the ocean ebbs and flows daily. Fine boots, for 
sailing, fishing or shooting, will be always in attendance, either on the lake orbay. Per- 
sons wishing to visit the above establishment, can take either the morning or evening 
train of cars trom New York to Farmingdale, where they will find acomfortable stage to 
convey them a distance of four miles, to the house. Families wishing rooms for the sum- 
mer will do well to call and select them early in the season. 





The subscriber having haa some experience in keeping a Hotel, pledges himself that 
nothing shall be wan’ing on his part, to make his house agreeable to all who may honor 
him with their company. 8. 8. JONES. 


South Oyster Bay, Keb. 12, 1846.—[Feb. 14-6m.*] 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. ° ’ 
ThirdAvenue, cor. 40th-st. (3 milesfrom the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Rail 
road Depot.) 
ERSONS taking a quiet stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
jor their use. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 
BANY PALE ALE always on hand. . : 
N. B.—“ Bell’s Life in London,” ‘*Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other 
London papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 4. 


FINE WINES; TEAS, &c. &c. 








COMPLETE IN TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES, PRICE 50 CENTS. 


‘‘ The Translation by Herbert is elegant aud spirited, and the only one, in our estima 
tion, worth reading.”—New York Tribune. 
RICHARDS & Co., 30 Ann St., N. Y. 


The trade supplied by 
CAREY & HART’S LIBRARY 





i subscribers will shortly publish a series of American Works under 
the above title, which they think will be fully equal to any of the nu- 


| merous vols. of humorous works heretofore issued by them. They will be | 


illustrated by Childs, Herrick, Gilbert, Brightly, Kinnersly, &§c., from | 

OriGInAL Desiens by DARLey. 

Each volume will be complete in itself, and will be sold separate ; the | 

following will shortly appear. 

Vol. I.—Price 50 Cents.— Theatrical Apprenticeship and Anecdotal Re- 

collections of Sou. Smiru, Esq., Comedian, Lawyer, &c., &c., with | 

eight original designs. 

Vol. Il.—Price 50 Cents.—Pickings from the Portfolio of the Reporter 

of the New Orleans ** Picayune,” with 8 humorous designs 

Vol. III.—Price 50 Cents.—My Shooting-Bor, by Frank FoRRESTER, 

with original designs. 

Vol. 1V.—Price 50 Cents.—.4unt Patty’s Scrap-Bag, by CarorEInE LEE 

Henvz, author of the ** Mob Cap,” &c., with designs by Darley. 

Vol. V.—Price 50 Cents.—.4 Quarter Race in Kentucky, and other 
Stories, by W. T. Porter, Esq., Editor of the “ Big Bear of Arkan- 
sas,” &c., &c. Carey & Hart, 

Philadelphia, Dec. 1, 1845. Publishers. 

§r- Vol. I will be published in a few days—a remittance of Two Dol- 

lars, directed to Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, will entitle the person to re- 

ceive the above five volumes or five copies of any separate volume. 
[dec6.] 
WORKS ON SPORTING, FISHING, ETC. 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 ASTOR HOUSE, 

1. The Wew Sporting Magazine, devoted to the Chase, the Turf, 

Shooting, Fishing, Yachting, Boating, Agriculture, &c.—Illus- 

trated with numerous splendid Steel Engravings. 6 vols. 8 vo., 

cloth eereereeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeeeee $12,00 

2. Boxiana; or Sketches of Ancient and Modern Pugilism, com- 

prising the only original and complete Lives of the Boxers. By 

Pierce Egan. JVumerous Portraits. 5 vols. 8 vo. cloth.... 12,00 

3 Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, from 

the earliest periods to the present time, with 140 engravings. 

New edition by William Hone. vo. ctoth......sseeccceeee 2,50 

4. Illustrated Fly Fisher’s Text Book, a complete guide to the 

science of Fly Fishing for Salmon, Trout, Grayling, &c. By 

Theophilus South.—23 engravings. 8 vo. cloth ......+..6... 3,00 

The Angler in Ireland ; or an Englishman’s Ramble through 

Connaught and Munster. 2 vols. post 8 VO. weesesseeeeeseee 3,00 

The Sportsman in Ireland, with his Summer route through 

the Highlands of Scotland. Plates—3 vols. post 8 vo. ....... 2,50 

7. English Pleasure Carriages—their Origin, History, Varie- 

tie , Construction, Improvements, &c. &c,, with an analysis of 

the Construction of Roads, and Rail Roads. Illustrated with 

Designs. By W. B. Adams. SV0. ssccccccesssscceceveeess 2,50 


PEYTONA AND FASHION’S RACE. 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND GRAPHIC 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT OF THE 
RACE BETWEEN FASHION AND PEYTONA, 
Which came off on the UNION COURSE, L. I., on the 13th of May, 1845, designed and 
drawn by C. SEVERIN, and published by 
H. R. ROBINSON, 142 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
AVING been shown to us, we assure the public that the representation of the 
Horses, the Riders, and the Scenery in general, is the most perfect of anything we 
have witnessed. 
H. ALFRED CONOVER, Trainer. SAML. LAIRD, Trainer of Fashion. 
K. VANLEER, Trainer of Peytona. J. LAIRD Rider of Fashion. 
F. C.PARMER (Barney), Rider of Peytona | H. K. TOLER, Proprietor of the 
STEPHEN VELSOR, Broke Peytona. Union Course, L. I. 
The above Print, with a variety of others, may be had, wholesale and retail, at 
142 Nassau st [n8] 
PEDLARS supplied with Lithographic Prints et $3 and $6 per hundred, 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &c. 

HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 
T purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- 
spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 

All communications must be post paid. 
JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
fer purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., 
No. 2 Barclay-st., under the Astor House. 


FISHING TACKLE, 


| 








jd | 


for) 








Aug 27-tf 











4 ee Subscriber offers for sale finest ‘* ManzaniLLa” and ‘‘ AMontTiLLapo” Sherry— 
very old Pale Branpy (of the vintage of 1818), choice old dry Madeiras, in glass ; 
old Scheidam Gin; Antigua and St. Croix Rum; Clarets of the best vintages, &c. &c. 
Also superior Ooloong and other Black Teas in small packages. __ 

Nov. 4. i845.—[n8, N. BLOODGOOD, 4 Pine-st., New York. 


i OAKLEY & SMITH, 
ORAWANPAM HOUSE TERMINATION OF HARLEM RAILROAD. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


HORSES AND CARRIAGES TO LET. [a9] 


159 BROADWAY. 
GENTLEMEN ! 
HE “JOCKEY CLUB” EXTRACT, and every variety of perfumery, Premium 
L toilet soap, Shaving Creams, Colognes, Hair washes and oils, pomatums, cosmetics ; 
Warranted Razors of the finest quality ; hair, nail, tooth and shaving brushes ; combs ; 
Sentleman’s R. Road Pocket Companions, and Sroeetng cases, replete with every article 
necessary for the toilet, &c., &c., all for sale, wholesale and retail, by geet Ti 


Manufacturer and importer of fine Perfumes, No. 159 Broadway, between Liberty and 
Courtland Sts., N. ¥., and 114 Chesnut St , Philadelphia. (March 7—1 yr.) 


” REMIUM ANGLESEY LEGS 
For which og tart Bt eae medal, was awarded at the late Fair of the 
+ _American Institute, introduced into this country, and made solely by WM. SELPHO, 
20 Sprmg St.. New York.—This description of artificial leg devives its name from the 
Celebrated marquis of Anglesey, who lost his leg in the battle of Waterloo, by whom 
it has been adopted and worn ever since its first invention by the late ingenious Mr. 
Potts, of London, to whom the present artist was eleven years a pupil and assistant. 


‘ 

















have mutilated, inform me that they are supevior to all others.” : 
Vaventixe Mort, Professor of 8 University of N. York. 


, Terms moderate, and made known on application, or by letter, post-paid, will be at- 
endedto. The public are cautioned against pretended imitations 
9a this priucipie. 813-lyr.*] 


wall — we the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho, its Ss appeant oueerer pe 
Calculated to answer all objects desired. But est o is the proof o d to pl turned. 
those who wearthem. This is ee ad undeniable.—Some of my friends, whom | ~ a y} a ae 


improvements | opportunity for an enterprising young man. 


J.& J.C. CONROY, 

No. 52 FULTON STREET, CORNER OF CLIFF, N. YORK, 
ANUFACTURERS and importers of Fishing Tackle, warranted of the most superior 
M quality, wholesale and retail. 

J.C. C, having just returned from Europe, where he made arrangements with the 
best manufacturers, on reasonable terms, for constant supplies of Salmon silk worm gut 
and fish hooks. 
J. & J.C. C. have now in Store, the largest and handsomest variety of tackle ever 
seen in Europe or America, and their arrangements are such that they can supply the 
trade on more liberal terms than hitherto offered. Orders from the trade or amateurs 
punctually attended to. : 

500,000 Salmon, medium and Trout gut now in Store, and fresh supplies constantly 


being received. 
A contiound supply of the celebrated O’Shaughnessy hook. March 28-6m. 


CHAPMAN'S MAGIC STROP. 





17. Hanewoop’s DicTionaRy OF SPornts; 19M., Cl... 2 ce ccccceccccececcse 1,26) 


, without detaining them from school. 








HOWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE. 
| (HE great saving of time and labor effected by this machine renders it one of the 
| <e ear yay ——s tare sions, being of the utmost importance to those al- 

ready engaged in the manufacture ot leather, besides i 

te others for startiug aga sdisring the groctect inducements 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows t incip’ 

all Kinds of hides anc skins may be tanned not caly 80 as ome hs sapenten’ toad ; 

of leather, but with a saving of seventy-five per cent in time, and fifty per cent. in la- 

bor, berides eet a ow 4 in _— or ae mane 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its 

be attended with large profits, whilst a neighboring one, where the. old pam = —— 

ed, would be losing money. The invention, which has been awarded a Gold medal by 

the American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced inte 

this branch of manufactures, has given the highest satisfaction in the different States 

in which it is in use. In the opinion of practical men who have adopted the improve- 

ment, at the cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which 

will tan from two to three hundred sides of sole leather a month, or the same number of 

calf skins a week, at fifty per cent. less than the usual expense of manufacture. Where 
| a greater amount of busine:s is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will 

be necessary. By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thir- 

ty days, upper leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The 
, subscribers offer for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the 

most liberal facilities to those purchasing State rights for the purpose of reselling te 
, Counties and Individuals. A neat model of the machine, showing its action and con 
struction will, if required, be furnished gratis to all purchasers. 

For further particulars address (post paid) BUCHANAN & Co., at the office of this 
| Paper. One ofthese machines will be exhibited in operation at the Great National 
Fair at Washington City. May 9. 


A WALK IN BROADWAY==-BROOKS’S BOOTS. 
7 ay oN now fairly commenced. The soft west wind ventures at intervals to 
woo the blooming cheeks of Broadway, to unveil their treasures to his soft em- 





. | brace. 


| It was on such a morning that a gentleman encountered, in his morning rambles, a 


21. Srapre Tacx anp TaBLe Taxx, for Sportsmen. i2m., Watss Shvvaieacoti inn adcte. ee : : ; iri i rj “ 
22. Canine Patno.toey, ora Description of the Diseases of Dogs, by Delabere | AE reg reseey Tees SS -Sanres  woee 
Blaine, 8 vo., Ges cst 0 0d Gdn 06 0'CSs ce Hae oe CRED e owas wean Mi 2,50 “What a delicious morning,” said the fair one, as she took the proffered arm. “How 

ay 2. glad I am I’ve met you ; I was longing for some one to enjoy with me this delightful 


EUGENE SUE’S AND LEVER’S WORKS. | breeze.” 


“It is indeed a morning to renovate old Time,” replied he—“the first approaches of 


| Spring are like the dawning of love in the youthful breast—fresh, fragrant, almost in- 


| toxicating. The pave is now to be pressed by the elastic foot of beauty, unincumbered 
by the heavy mocassin or thick snow boot,” and he looked significantly at the little slip- 
per that twinkled like stars beneath the hem of her robes. 

“Tagree with you,” casting a self-approving glance inthe same direction ; “ it is 
mortifying to be obliged to disguise, nay, deform one’s foot in sucha manner.” 

‘* Mortitying ! *tis absolutely ah ono ps | I make it a point never ty sink my eyes 
below the girdle during the necessity of such a cruel custom.” 

“Ha! ha! that is indeed the height of sensibility.” 

“Itisafact. Idoitupon principle. 1 look upon a beautiful foot not merely as an 
object of admiration for its physical construction, but as an index to something better.” 

‘Indeed, I hardly understand you,” said the lady, slightly blushing. 

“Why, I am of Byron’s opinion, that the hand and foot are indications of ‘ blood’ and 
breeding, of mind and intellect.” 

“Oh, yes! I perfectly agree with you; indeed, I have just made a discovery that 
confirms the analogy.” 

‘* And what may that be ?”° 

‘“ Why,” looking archly up at him, ‘‘that you have a remarkably small and well- 
shaped foot.” 

The retort was so unexpected, that the gentleman, ‘albeit unused to the blushing 
mood,” felt slightly confused. 

‘‘ Well bantered,” said he, laughing, ‘‘ but my modesty will not permit me to let you 
remain inerror. I am indebted for that shape and elegance of foot, which has called 





. 7 APRIC AN Ter 5 - | forth such delicious flattery from your lips, to the artiste who manufactured the boot 
OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. | im whink it te enclosed.” . 


‘‘Oh, you are too modest ; but I acknowledge that the boot deserves all the encomi- 
ums you have bestowed uponit. Indeed, now! look atit more particularly, it 7s an 
elegant affair. Pray, who is the artiste ?” 

‘*Tam glad to make him known to you; and I hope you will exert your all powerfu 


| influence, and acknowledge none who do not patronize him.” 


“I freely promise you,” said the lady, taking out her ivory tablets. ‘It is indeed a 
beautiful boot. What name did you say ?” 
April 25. ‘* LORIN BROOKS, 138 Fulton St.” 


192 BROADWAY, uaa 


CORNER OF JOHN STREET, 


TO THOSE WHO SHAVE THEMSELVES. 
Bb celebrity of ‘‘ Ring’s Verbena Cream” throughout the United States has nev 
been approached by any other Shaving Soap. It is firmly believed, nay, indeed, i- 
is universally admitted, that no article hitherto discovered possesses the penetrating, 
softening effect on the roughest beard, that the genuine Verbena Cream does. 
Beware of imitations, and observe the written signature, under the directions for use, 
of “C. H. Ring.” 
Prepared and for sale, wholesale, retail, and for exportation, by 
C. H. RING, Druggist, 192 Broadway, corner of John St. 
N.B. C. H. R. is the only agent in New York for Cross’s Specific Mixture. 
{March 7—1 yr] 








F. COLSEY,; & CO., 
J gence Fy caps ese of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer’s prices, 
warranted to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— 


V1Z. -— 

FARO TABLES, PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, 
BAGATELLE TABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
BACKGAMMON TABLES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, 
JEWELLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &c., &c., 
Manufactured at 26 Harrison-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. Aprilé 


PORTABLE SHAVING CASES. . 
oo Subscribers having perfected and finished a variety of the above, offer the same 
as the most complete yet invented, suitable to the wants of the travelling public, 
containing all that is necessary for the tviet, with the addition of the 
METALLIC RAZOR STROP, 
for sharpening and keeping razors in the most perfect order. 
June 7-4m G. SAUNDERS & SON, 177 Broadway, opposite Howard’s Hotel 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 
all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 
ing disorders the most opposite in ** -*= recognised symptoms—but more particularly im 
removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 
rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions. o¢ 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, wnicn there is abundant evidence to prove, give 
rise to spasmodic action z=: nearly every organ of the body, and in every grade of human 
siistence : and whether we survey it in the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the alarmin 
CONVUISIONS 01 tne epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and sa 
ness, they can frequently all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 
To relieve a state of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape 
rient properties, are especially recommended. 
OBSERVE--That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, s pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition. 
THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Dec 28 117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and William, up stairs. 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 

NO. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
Pg ating acted Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain im 

this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cur- 
vature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be takem 
by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented @ 
Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with 
comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. Ina word, it can be 
worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is givem 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, 
J. KNIGHT, M. D., 
April 16 Principal of the Institute. 


TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 

WADE’S WORM AND CONDITION POWDER FOR HORSES 

AVE been extolleo upwards of thirty-seven years in England and on the Continent, 
H as the best and only preparation to promote the condition of horses. They destroy 
the Worms and Botts, loosen the hide, fine the coat, purify the blood, so as todo away 
with the necessity of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal tak- 
ing cold after expesure to heat, and are at all times a great restorative after a hard day’s 
work. They have been tested bv the first Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted 
as to their efficacy in the above named cases. Since their introduction in this country, 
the first owners of valuable studs have given them to their horses, and acknowledge 
that they are not te be surpassed by anything else. . 
These Powders, used when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require ne 
trouble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse’s 
feed at night. 
Agente Olcott, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; H. Y. Chap 
Druggist, corner Gold and Fulton streets, up stairs ; J. H. Hart, corner Broadway 
Chambers street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres and Blenville sts. 
New Orlear and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Va. Oct 6 6m* 


TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 
AMERICAN BRICK. 

(SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 
ha new and extraordinary preparation will remove all spots from the hair of the 

horse, in such a manner as to give the animal a regular and uniform shade of color 
without injuring in the least the skin or body. This invaluable composition is guaran- 
teed to produce no less than twenty-five shades, and therefore by its use any desired ce- 
lor can be either obtained or improved upon 
Prepared and sold by GRANDJEAN, No. 1 Barclay st. 
Price— One Dollar per package. {36} 


OS SWEETENTED, HARDY, NEW FLOWREING SHRUBS. 
W. RUSSELL, FLORIST, «c., 


























HAPMAN’S MAGIC STROP, with Hone (of four sides), is an article of acknow 

ledged superiority, with which every person can set his own razors, and wherever 

he may be, either at sea or on land, is always in possession of the means of keeping 
them in perfect order. . 

The Strop presents four faces, each of different materials, so yn as to produce 

successive degrees of keenness, commencing with No. 1, the Hone (of ten times the or 


after keeping it in perfect order. 


L. CHAPMAN, Manufacturer, 102 William-st., New York. 


. : os ich i : ; Parlours, &c. 
h thins the blade, and finishing on No. 4, which is of plain calf-skin | Greenhouses, or , 
pone npetecl red toe perféeting the edge. Nos.2 and 8 are of the same beautiful calf | Azalia Indica, and Rhododendron Grandiflorum, for sale at $1 each 


skin, each with a composition differing in their grinding properties, and the four toge- 
ther forming the most complete article ever invented for sharpening a razor, and ever 


Retail prices, 50c., 62}c., 75c., and $1 each—and from $3,50 to $8 per dozen, warrant- 


Henry, near Atlantic Streec, Brooklyn, 
H's now for sale fine large plants of his new Hardy Azalias, and Rhododendron Hy- 
brids at $5 to $l each. They are full of flower-buds, and every plant is @ distinct 
and a superior new variety, and cannot be obtained from any other co te 7. or 
any other country. The colours of the flowers partake of every hue of — a a 
Bronze, &c., and they are very desirable when potted for early flowering p/ants Heb 18 
He has also a superior collection of his new ron 











CONSTIPATION (COSTIVENESS) DESTROYED. 
WITHOUT MEDICINES, INJECTIONS, OR BATHS. 
Discovery recently made in France, 
BY M. WARTON. 
RICE 30 cents, Fifth English Edition, translated from the 23d French. Sold at the 











and required. Apply by letter to A.B. at the Office of the “ Spirit of the Times.” 


ANTED,—An active business man, ¥ who isa good Salesn au, as a Partnor ina ‘ 
i i —Capital f . This isagood| Mr. John Milhau, No. 183 Broadway ; : 
profitable manufacturing business Copies ee ntectory references will be given | Street; Messrs. Wyatt & Ketchum, 121 Fulton Street ; and in Broeklyn, by Mr. Charles 


. is, No. 152 William Street, New York ; also, b 
Netional Depot of Warton, of Paris arc vests ot S a 4 


Steane, 148 Fulton St. my 16-3m* 
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The Spirit of the 4 








July 18. 














AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS. a ‘an 
will open this Theatre for the season on the Ist November next ; 
yg nmr performers of well kuown talent and celebrity, it being my 
intention of procurin one of the best Dramatic Companies in the Union. 
Stars will find it to their ——_ to negotiate with this establishment. 
Holland, Esq., is my duly authoris 1 
matters of business connected with the theatre, made by him, w L 
Address, post-paid, to Geo. Holland, (agent) Olympic Theatre, N.Y. 


$. P. STICKNEY, Proprietor of American Theatre, New Page 
June 13, 1846. y 186m. 


George 





PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. : * 
ERR ALEXANDER having just arrived from the South, respectfully begs etn ; 
ae numerous patrons that he has engaged the above building for the p 
se of giv a series of 
m thie MYSTERIOUS ENTERTAINMENTS, J eenie Wiis 
displaying in an hitherto unprecedented manner the hidden wonders of Chemistry, ; neu- 
matics, optics and natural philosophy. The stage representing the appearance © 
F A PALACE OF MAGIC. 
irst exhibition—Monday, June, 15, 1846. . — 
From the extremely liberal patronage experienced on a former occasion, at — 3 
Herr Alexander feels sanguine in the expectation of again meeting with a par yg | 
eption, to deserve which he will devote his best endeavors. _ [June 13. 


ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, i ; “ 

HE UNRIVALLED EQUESTRIAN COSTUMER, No. 1 Mulberry st., corner of | 

T Chatham, over the jeweller’s store, continues to manufacture his unapproachable 
PATENT GILT and SILVERED LEATHER for Ladies’ Ball Slippers, &c. : 

THEATRICAL and FANCY DRESSES made to order, in a superior and classical 
manner, and at the shortest notice. , , 

A.J. A. also can furnish housings, trappings, etc., for horses, of every description. 

Also fancy clothes for race and trotting horses, Jockey dresses, etc etc. [d6] 


= Things Cheatrical. 3 


We have little to note in regard to the drama for the present week. The 
hot, nay, broiling weather of the few past days, has driven away even the | 
few “ patrons” of the play, who had not previously taken wings and flown 
afar to some cooling shade. The Park is closed, and so far as we are aware, | 
no definite time is fixed for its “* nextappearance.” The Bowery also has | 
been closed since the 9th inst., but opens on Monday next, after numerous | 
improvements and additions, with anew ‘‘ Grand Drama,” in manuscript, 
just received from London, and many other attractions, without (to use the 
words of its most enterprising manager) any regard to expense. 


























At Niblo's, there has been a perfect rush, in despite of wind or weather. 
But no one can wonder at this, while such attractions as PLacie, M’|L ! 
Buiancy, and the Ravens offer their different, yet equally beautiful and ing their first wicket for one run only, they set to work in good earnest, for, 


artistic delineations of character. On Monday evening, M’ll Blangy, owing 
to an injury of the foot, could not appear in the ** Polka” which had been 
announced, but in the “ Sylphide,” although evidently suffering much pain, 
her performance was most graceful, and was enthusiastically received. 


The warm weather of course sends hundreds daily and nightly to Castle 
Garden, to enjoy the cool sea breezes, which ever breathe upon the spot, | 
and we know of no place where one can more pleasantly pass an hour, than | 
there. | 

The Greenwich Theatre also is open, and doing a fair business under the 
management of Mr. Freer. 


The Vauvhall also is offering a melange of good things, aad certainly 
deserves success. 


sqeet & Now York, ail en ——— ay | played in England during the past month, in hopes of finding space to give 
them in detail, but are compelled to content ourselves with a summary of 
them, compiled from ‘ Bell’s Life.” 


| after an interesting game, was decided in favor of the former. 


vor of the latter by 61 runs. Least ogy yyy TTT yyy See. 

A match was played on the 10th June between the St. John’s and Cor- | YpisG Y Ye UW Y/, 
pus Colleges, when St. John’s beat their opponents in one innings, and 45 | | Us); Yy Y Y yy 
runs to spare. - Lita Wes Vitis, LLL 

Extraordinary Hit.—On Saturday, the 16th sage ~ (2 sagen V7 J WY, y/ 
the Marylebone Cricket Club and eleven members of the University, in a | | Yj Yj Yj Yyy 
' Geld at the back of the town gaol, the Earl of Stamford struck a ball clean | \H Yi 4 Z Wiha Vd Ya 


| and before another was lowered, that number was increased to 31. The 
batting was excellent throughout the innings, and on the last gentleman 

















Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


We have delayed publishing several interesting matches which have been 


Chess Plapver’s Chronicle. 


BY C. H, STANLEY. 











Problem No. 1S. 
By N. O. K. 


On the Sth and 9th of June, a match was played between the Mai ylebone BLACK. 


Club and the University of Cambridge, which was won by the latter by 44 
runs; on the University side, C. O. Pell scored 20, E. Blaids 34, T. King 32 
(each bowled by Lillywhite), aiid McNevin (bowled by Hillyer) 37. Total 
score of both innings, 212. Marylebone scored 169, of which W. Strahan 
scored 30, Hillyer 15, and Lillywhite 18. 

On the 4th June, a match was played on the Rugby ground, between the 
gentlemen of Rugby and the officers stationed at Weedon barracks, which, | 
Score—Ist 
innings, 59; 2d innings, 36. Rugby, ist innings, 93 ; 2d innings, 5, with 
no wickets down, 

On the 10th June the Islington Albion and Bishop Stortford Clubs played 
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a match, which was won by the Albion, after some very fine play, Mr. Ro- oe G ela Yyy Yy 7) 
gers bringing out his bat after making 82 runs. Go. 6 Yj YY, Yj 
The return match between the gentlemen of the Bishop’s College and | Wiiitttd Millis _— LLL 


| Ce ' 
: , Y YK Uy Yj 
Mortimer House Clubs came off on ret I “4 grr apr | | JEL & Y// & \ 
> Bri i ‘ t ides, in fa- | Y YWYpp | 
near Bristol, and terminated, after some excellent play on both s | Y WY Y==Y Yy 
| 

















over a building in the gaol, the height of which is 26 feet, and the distance | 
from the wicket 240 feet. Cambridge Advertiser. | 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD AND THE CLAPTON CLUB. . | 

The gentlemen of the Clapton Club and the members of the University 
met for the first time on Cowley Marsh, on Thursday the 4th instant. The | 
ground was in excellent condition, but it proved almost too hard for the 
long stops on either side, which will account for the number being obtained. 
The Clapton gentlemen were the first to commence batting, and after los- 


WHITE, 
White to play and Checkmate in five moves. 





Solution to Probiem No. 17. 
Black. 


‘on the second wicket falling, the number of runs obtained amounted to 19, 





Game No. 27. 


| being 41. Mr. H. Austi de an excellent : . ; 
boing. Sut Eee ovate Ames Sea oe ae Between two members of the Lexington (Kentucky) Chess Club. 


innings, hitting and stopping with judgement, until he was finally bowled 
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‘by aticer from Mr. Soames: Mr. George batted in his usual skillful man- White Black White. Black. 
ner, and triumphantly brought out his bat with a score of 19, Messrs Nickei- Mr. J. H. T——. Mr. Mr. J. H. T- . Mr. nwasion, 

‘son and Gibson also made very good bowling, as did Mr. Edmonds, who for 1 K P 2 QBP2 10 QtoK Kt 5 ch K to K R2 
a splendid hit obtained five runs. The bowling, although so large ascore , 2 Q P2 P tks P 11 QtoK R5 ch K ‘oKtsq 
was made from it, was given with much judgment and precision, only four 3 Q tks P Q KttoB3 12 Kt to Kt 5 K R to K sq 

| wide balls having been bowled during the innings. On the Oxonians go- 4 QtoQ R4 K Pl 13 Q to K Ri7ch K to B sq 
ing in, the first four were put out for 16 runs only, when Messrs Williams 5 KB toQ 3 KBtoQ B4 14QtoKRSch KKt to Kt 

‘and Honeywood came to the rescue, and right merrily they ran up the score, 6 K Kt to B 3 K Kt to K 2 15 KKttoK R7ch K to K 2 

‘ until it amounted to 74 before they were parted, the former making 28 and 7 K P 1 Castles * 16 QBto KKt5dch KttoB3 
the latter 16. On these two gentlemen retiring, steady batting was the or- 8 K BtksK R Pch K tks B 17 B tks Kt ch P tks B 

| der of the day, and runs consequently were obtained slowly, for on the lat 9 QtoKR4ch Kto Kt 3 18 Q tks P ch-mate 


Our townsman, Mr. Hackett, is to be associated in the management of | 
the new Howard Antheneum, in Boston. The ‘“ Journal,” of that city, | 
gives us the following description of the building :— 

The Howard Atheneum.—This building, erecting on the site of the old 
Atheneum, burned down last winter, is now going forward quite rapidly. 
It is to be two stories high, with a hewn granite front, the blocks of massive 
proportions, the gable end of the building facing to the street. The first 
story is up, and we are glad to learn that a sufficient number of doors will 
be provided for the egress of an audience in case of fire or other accident. 
We trust that the doors will not open inwards, as they do in some edifices. 
The interior is to be fitted up for operatic representations, with a stage, 
parquette, and two galleries. The stage will be thirty-eight feet in width, 
but not of proportionate depth—the lot not being of sufficient size—the 
artist, in painting his scenery, must make up the defect in his perspective. 
Private boxes with arm chairs are to be provided, in front of the parquette, 
the price of admission to them being one dollar. The parquette is also to 
be provided with arm chairs, each individual having a seat to himself, free 
from the annoyance of his neighbor. There wil! be a gradual rise to the 
rear, affording an opportunity to see. The price of admission to the par- 
quette will be fifty cents—to the first gallery, the same—to the second, 
twenty-five cents. 

We understand that the great objectionable feature of theatrical repre - 
sentations are to be excluded from the Atheneum—the “third row” and 
*‘ the bar,” which have proved the ruin of so many young men. This change 
should have been effected many years ago, and the friends of the drama 
would not now mourn its low, and we may add, degraded condition. If we 
are to have theatrical representations, let us have them as free from offence 
as it is possible for themto be. The comedian Hackett is to have the man- 
agement of the Atheneum. 


{ 
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New Publications, etc. 


Memoirs and Essays, Illustrative of Art, Literature, and Social Man- 
ners, by Mrs. Jameson, author of the ** Characteristics of Women,” &c. 
Wiley and Putnam. 


Mrs. Jameson has long been favourably known to the reading public, and 
more especially to its better half, as a most chaste and instructive writer. 
In the present work she has wandered somewhat out of her beaten path, 


but in so doing, as we think, has struck a new and rich vein in the mine of 


her mind, equal if not superior, to any of her previous efforts. 

There is no less than six different essays in the volume, and each one so 
excellent in its way, that it is impossible, almost, to give a preference. The 
very same golden light which the pencil of the Grand Master Titian shed 
upon canvass, seems to have been reflected upon the pen of the gifted au- 
thoress, and we sometimes fancy as we read, that we too have rowed in a 
Gondola, crossed the ‘** Bridge of Sighs,” and dwelt in “ Titian’s House.” 

Thornbury Abbey.—Dunigan’s Home Library.—A very neatly got up 
volume, and very appropriate for the purpose for which it is intended— 
Home. 

Har?er & Broruers have sent usa volume entitled “« French Domes- 
tic Cookery” got up inthe usual style of those enterprising publishers. 
From a plain roast up to a Pate du Fois Gras, (ala Broche) ample directions 
are given calculated for all latitudes. —A very useful work for a family 
whether large or small. From the same publishers, also, Nos 89 and 90 
of the illustrated Shakspear, and No. 16 of the Wandering Jew. 

The Red Skin, or Indian and Ingin, &c., &c.—By J. Fennimore 
Coorer, From Burgess, Stringer & Co, 

These volumes are a continuation of the “ Little Page” manuscripts, and 
profess to be an exposition of the anti-renters. Those who have read the 
former volumes will doubtless find as much or more of interest in the pre- 
sent work. It is creditably got up. 


** The American Herd Book,” containing Pedigrees of Short Horned 
Cattle; to which is prefixed a Concise History of English and American 
Short Horns, compiled from the best authorities. By Lewis F. Allen 
From the press of Jewett, Thomas, & Co, Buffalo. Pp. 240. Price $3 00 
This appears to be a capital compilation, and is prefaced with a valuable 
history of the Short Horns. It contains the pedigrees of 200 bulls, and up- 
wards of 400 cows. This Herd Book being the first of the kind ever at- 
tempted to be published in America, it has been a very laborious task to 
Mr. Allen to get the materials together for it. The first step having now 
been taken, it is hoped succeeding volumes may be written with less diffi- 
culty. JItis as handsomely got up asthe English Herd Book, and does both 
the author and publishers much credit. Subscribers can have it either b 
calling at our office 187 Water Street, or at Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway 

We. Taytor & Co., No. 2 Astor House, has just sent us No. 29 of his 
@ «ition of the Modern Standard Drama. It contains a republication of 
“ Venice Preserved,” by Thomas Otway, edited by “‘ Epes Sargent.” 
If two such names as these cannot endorse any literary work, we feel sure 


that ours would be of no valne. It is very neatly got up as to type and pa- 
per, and in a very convenient form. 





man going in, only 20 more had been added. This state of things Messrs. 
C. Ridding and Dalton soon altered ; the brilliant batting of the former and 
the steady hitting and blocking of the latter, gave their opponents in the | 
field a considerable deal of trouble, nearly every ball telling on the score, | 
until Mr. Ridding lost his stump by a regular bailer from Mr. Davies; bis— 
score amounted to 32, consisting of three fours, five threes, two pair of twos, 
and two single runs. Mr. Dalton brought out his bat with a score of three 
threes, and a single run, which made the first innings amount to 145, being | 
four more thap that of the'r opponents. ‘This finished the first day’s play. | 
The game was resumed on Friday, when, although the Clapton Club made 
a long stand against the bowling of Messrs Yonge, Loch, and Soams, (the 





* This move loses Black’s game; in fact the mate is actually forced ina 
given number of moves, The unerring precision with which the conclud- 


_ing moves are made by J. H. T. would lead us to sup pose that he is an old 


campaigner. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. H. T. (Mount Sterling)—We have received both your communications, 


| which are highly acceptable; you are quite right in not regarding us as a 


** stranger’—there is a ‘‘ freemasonry” among Chess players which should , 


two .atter changed) their batting was nothing like so effective as on the jerase that word from their vocabulary. We have not seen the work for 
previous day. The play of Mr. George was most excellent, but so terrific ; which you enquire, and apprehend that it has not yet made its appearance 
, was the bowling of the opposite party, that it was with difficulty he could /;, New york. 
| get the ball away, and after scoring 16, the longest hands this innings, he | he d : — 
‘was caught by Mr. Dalton’s long stop. Mr. Craven, after being at the | L. S.—The question raised some time ago in London, w nether a player 
wicket nearly an hour, contributed ten, and Mr. Davies, who is generally ; can claim a stale-mate, although he may have the power of taking a pawn 
a successful hitter, was at the wicket nearly the same time and scored nine. | ‘© en passant,” is not yet decided, neither do we see how it ever can be de- 
The score, at the conclusion of the innings, was 85, leaving the Oxonians | cided to the satisfaction of those who have doubts on the subject. This 


82 to win (during this innings only one wide ball was bowled) ; this they ‘ 3 — ‘ ; : 
easily enecemtiaeen with the assistance of the byes and wide balls (24) with | question was referred to our decision long before it was agitated elsewhere, 


six bats. ‘The Oxonians were consequently winners with five wickets to | and our opinion, that the pawn must be taken, has been backed by all the 
go down ; the play throughout was excellent, and itis difficult to say which | players ie this country with whom we have since held communication. 
was most worthy of admiration, the batting, bowling, or fielding. The fol- | Se een ner a peer eg Sat ae eee 
lowing is the score :— ARRIE D—0n the 9th inst., at St. Thomas Church, by the Rev. Dr. Whitehouse, 
CLAPTON Mr. RICHARD LATHERS, of Georgetown, S. C., to Miss ABBY P., daughter of 
” . | the late CHARLES M. THURSTON, of this city. Jy 10. 


FIRST INNINGS. 

Craven, b. Yonge ...cesersesee O 
SS ee ares 
Aetied, TG0 Ot ccesenecacscaw 3B 
Davies, b. Yonge ....ccccsceee 8 
H. Austen, b. Soames ......... 24 


SECOND INNINGS. 
b, Yonge ovccccccssccccccesece | 
b. Yonge eoccccccccvcccccseces 
b. Soames ..cccerccccccccccces 
c. Dalton, b. Yonge ..+eeeeseeee 
b. Yonge wevccescccccccccccece 





TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS, 
OR SALE—A Second-hand DOUBLE CYLINDER NAPIER PRINTING MA 
CHINE, in perfect order. Size of bed, 31 by 50. ‘ 
A good SINGLE CYLINDER, ora DOUBLE MEDIUM ADAMS PRESS will be re 
ceived in part payment. 





Reet, &.. YOnee sccvcccceoseses 2 c. Loch, b. Yonge .....eeveeeee | N.B.—The machine will print 2,500 sheets per hour. 
| Gordon, b. Yonge ...ccovccccce 10 TUM OUt cecceccccccccccccccecs Address (if by letter, post paid) — 


, Nicholson, b. Yonge .......... 18 
ts TBE notev ds. nemhsscen ie 
1A. K George, not out ........+ 19 
Edmonds, run out ..sceecseseee 14 


b, Yonge .cccccccccccccccveses 
b. Soames ...ccccccccccscccces 
c. Dalton,b Yonge ......+.... 1 
NOL OUE ceveseeeveveeeneeeeees 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA. 
Mr. James G. Mountain is now our only Agent in Canada, tor collecting monies due 
and obtaining new subscribers for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.”? Our friends there—and 


Byes covcccccccccccccocccse 16 Byes Vie 910100 Cle. «CF O.914 66 2.0 0:0 we are proud to number many such—will oblige us by extending any assistance to him 
pS eae Wide balls ...eeeseeeeeee+ 1 that may be in their power. 


No balls ereereeeeeeereeeeves 2 —'- 
seats OUR 6 6 cS CHE Sones cs Vesee 85 | 
TEE éccccdehh deeteddcas 141 | 


UNIVERSITY. 





n29J RICHARDS & Co., 30 A ran-st. New York 


- — 
WRQOWMNORKCOOWO SO 





OUR AGENTS, 
We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents, are fully 
| authorized to receive all monies due for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times” and the “ Turf Re- 
gister,” and we trust our subscribers may be found able and willing to settle with 
2, them. 
Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS is our Travelling Ageut for Alabama and Tennessee. 
Mr.ISRAEL E. JAMES for the Southern and South Western States, assisted by 
TUN OUE cevccesccccccesececces 14, James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. Hussey, J. Ham” 
TUN OUt cecccccccerccesececsee 2. mitt, J. S. James, T. S. Waterman, and John Collins. 
b. H. Austen ..ccccccccsseseeee 8. Mr. C. W. JAMES for the Western States, lowa and Wisconsin, assisted by James 
| R Smith, J.T. Dent,G. H. Comstock, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardiner Smith, C. J. Nice, and 
Geo. W. Beaver. 





FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 

| H.C. T. Hildyard,b. H. Austen. 1° b. Craven ....cccccscccceevees 
' B.G. Bateman, c Trist,b.Craven 8 b. Craven occcccccscccsccccess 38 
S. Soames, b. Craven .....0c00. 38 
| V. C. Smith, b. H. Austen..... 1 
| P. Williams, b. Craven .......- 28 
,_ B. Honeywood, b. Craven ...... 16 
'C. Yonge, b. Gordon .......... 3 
|C. Ridding, b. Davies ......... 32 
| A. Ridding, b. Gordon ......006 5 
.C. F. R. Loch, b. Gordon ...... 0 
be. oa ee 
BGS no ccreccrgeenncesewe Oe 
Wade Belhe s o+ss céwe od avs 26 








TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WIIl entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS.; 
Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “‘ Naroceon or THE TURF.” 


b. H. Austen eeseoeteseeeeeeeeee 13 | 
ByORevesecrsacsamccccceces 7 
Wide balls eeeeeeveee ee eeeae iq 

ME Uitbithacetanadiste: 145 cx cinta Qin nti adahenne 84 

Bell’s Life. 


The Mexican Battles in England.—The London Morning Chronicle | 
_ Speaks thus of Gen. Taylor’s battles :— | 
‘Nil admirari. Sach is the motto of Creat Britain in respect to the | 
great deeds of America. She views them coldly, quietly, and without | 
_either wonder or emotion. She is as little surprised at their occurrence as | 
‘the mathematician is astonished at the accuracy of his own calculations. 
‘She sees her way both to them and through them, and would have been 

















more surprised had they turned otherwise than they have done. |  Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “‘ La Sylphide,” 
| ** These feats on the Rio Grande have been gallant and successful. No | RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
man in England doubts it. No man in England suggests even a second in- | BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
terpretation of them, nor cares about refining upon their natural significa- LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
tion. We admit, without reservation, that they exhibit some important GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


facts, and that to some extent, viz: the transcendant merits of the Ameri- 
_can army, the strategetic skill of the officers, the impetuous energy of the | 
Soldiers, the considerate forbearance of the sutlers. For any exception that | 
, We take to his conduct, General Taylor may deserve a triumph, and Cap- 
_ tain Ringgold the honors of an ovation. They have fought well, and kept 
_ Up a character which was before high enough to be independent of either 
bravado or exaggeration. More than that, they have just done what we ex- 
‘pected, and what we foretold they would do. Who so dear to us as the man 
| who fulfills our prophecies ? 

_‘* The Mexicans themselves are not dishonored. Let those who think 
' lightly of American courage attribute the success in question to the weak- 
ness of their enemy, rather than tothe valor of their conquerors. We re- 
ject the alternatiue. America won the fight through her own inherent he- 


‘roism. The cause was gained by the strength of the one, rather than by 
| the weakness of the other. 


| “Such is the fact—a fact probably admitted through the whole length ; busi £ the ocd: containing Bite becriptions, ete;, te 
and breadth of Great Britain; by the Gsel and Welshman, as well <3 the ganctters Tolive addressed to the Publisher, Goan Ricaidie é ay . 
consanguineous Anglo-Saxon.” Q@ All letters to be post paid. 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 


—— 








THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
The Turf, Agriculture, Field Sports, Literature, and the Stages 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STREET!} 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


: ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ONE DOLLAR will be charged for the first insertion of an advertisement not ex 


ceeding Ten lines. 
i he Engravings to be had at One Dollar each. 
Lettes febaning 40 the Editorial Department, and to Blood Stock ,to be addressed t © 


Wma. T. Porter. 
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